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For six hours we had bumped 
across the djole, a stone wilderness, 
alimestone steppe five thousand feet 
high, an immensity of light and 
infinite distances, tilted under the 
blue-white sky, paling at the horizons 
where, eastwards, cloud-heads showed 
over the Arabian Sea. No life moved 
on the djole. Small secret hawks 
twisted low among the rocks, hunt- 
ing for lizards. We had left the last 
Beduin among the gorges between 
Mukalla and this wilderness, a skein 
of them, dark-blue indigo men 
driving a thousand camels, a tufted 
brown undulation of legs and necks. 
Our truck nosed meekly past, and 
lurched from out the hills onto the 
Q 
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A VISIT TO THE HADHRAMAUT 


BY DONALD FOSTER 


terrible bare upland of the djole. 
There it was light and light and 
light, a dead brightness, white in all 
angles, beating down to be thrown 
up again from the bare rock. No 
trees were there, only sagebrush and 
thorns among the stones. It rolled 
west without a check, flat-topped 
mesas breaking the line of the slow 
ridges. Behind us the line was 
clear-cut, it dropped away into 
immensity, across sixty miles of 
gorges, to the hidden sea. South- 
wards, beyond the receding planes 
of the djole, dim Wahidi peaks 
smouldered blue. 

We went against the sun, swinging 
round on our left hand until it lay 
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yellow hard in our eyes. I was sore 
and tired from the bumping and 
jolting; the cab of the truck was 
uncomfortable, with room for three, 
so that Charles and I had to take 
turns in the middle seat, which was 
worst of all because there was 
nothing to hold on to. Mohammed, 
the driver, hung grimly to the 
steering-wheel. Throughout the day 
we ate sandwiches, which grew 
warmer and drier as time passed, 
and slaked our thirst from the 
canvas water-container that hung 
outside the cab. The water kept 
cool in it, by evaporation, but it 
tasted odd. 

As the light failed, it seemed as 
though we would never reach the 
end of the djole. Each loop of the 
road, round some flat-topped hill, 
would curve back and round again, 
until it seemed that we were circling, 
doomed to eternity to jolt endlessly 
in the twilight on this stony South 
Arabian upland. Charles was anxious 
to reach the Hadhramaut Valley 
before it grew dark, since the descent 
into the great wadi falls abruptly 
over fifteen hundred feet of cliff, 
perilous to descend even in daylight. 

As the san touched the edge of 
the earth in a display of almost 
vulgar magnificence (the utter silence 
saved it from a cinemesque finale) 
and the long cloud of white dust 
lolling a mile astern of our wheels 
turned Turner Téméraire golden, 
we saw before us, over the next 
ridge-line, catching the last of the 
sun, the top edge of a line of cliffs. 
I was not prepared for the plunging 
suddenness, the sheer drop of the 
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gulf upon which we gazed in the ( 


failing light. The upper part of mysel 
the cliff facing us still held the red | © 
light of the day; but below, the villag 
gorge fell sheer a thousand feet | this, 
into deepening shadow, amethyst dark 
and violet and indigo, and farther, - 

ti 


out of eye-range, into darkness at} “™ 
the bottom. A N 
The descent was paralysing, the} | N 
track zigging crazily down the dark H 
wall of the canyon, the bends 4 | ase y 
narrow that the truck had to stop,{ _ “A 
reverse, and edge forward again move 
before clearing round them. Charles B 
made us get out and walk at these wel. 
places, myself carrying the tin with Pi 
the sad relics of the sandwiches, 
mouth dry with dust and too many 
cigarettes. I thought it a bit hard 
on Mohammed to abandon him 
while he manceuvred over the danger- 
ous places. Ali, the driver’s aide, 
ran to place stones under the wheels 
at appropriate moments. 
Dim yellow light pricked th 
blackness at the foot of the escarp- 
ment, beside a suspicion of date 
palms. Charles presented his letter 
of introduction to the Beduin soldier 
at the check-post. It was by now 
quite dark ; hurricane lanterns were; PSpet 
brought and the corporal of th| % it 





guard appeared. He opened and af 
letter and read it slowly, mo doers 
the words over to himself _ 
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twice, three times. When the 
were familiar, he set about interpret hamle 


ing the meaning of them. He wa one 
a handsome Beduin boy, and ha 
learned to read only a year or 
before, on joining the Tribal Guard 

for the 


of the Kathiri Sultan. The lett 
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myself, and directed him to guide 
us to the Rest House in the nearest 
village. When he had understood 
this, a broad smile illuminated his 
dark (and truly rather dirty) face, 


{ and we had to go again through 


the ritual of greeting. 
“ May the evening be good.” 
“ May the evening be bright.” 
“How are you? How are you? 


| Are you well?” 


“And how are you? Is it good? 
Is everything well?” 

“Praise be to God, everything is 
well.” 

“ Praise be to God.” 

Alas, that was not the end of it, 
although I ached for my bed. The 
soldiers were newly posted to the 
area, and did not know where the 
Rest House lay, or in which of the 
many hamlets it might be situated. 
Tired as we were, we had to endure 
another hour of jolting—it was ten 
hours since we had left Mukalla— 
among great stones in the wadi-bed 
and twisting among date-groves, with 
false starts and irritating re-tracings 
of our road. There are no street- 
lamps in the valley; indeed, no 
proper roads in the outlying branches 
of it, in one of which we now lay, 
and after dark only jackals and evil- 
doers are abroad. Then, too, the 
valleys are confusing, they run one 
into another, broaden and narrow, 
hamlets and villages dot their sides, 
one looking much like another. 
There was cause for our guide’s 
uncertainty. He had expostulated 
with the corporal when detailed 
for the job (discipline among Beduin 
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commended to his care Charles and 
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troops is not of the same stuff as 
in the Brigade of Guards) that he 
did not know the way, and also, if 
he took us to the Rest House, 
riding in our truck, he would have 
to spend the night with us, away from 
his cot and supper, or else have the 
long walk home. 

At last we found the village where 
the Rest House lay. Next, we 
traced the house of the man who 
held the key to the Rest House. 
Then we found the house of the 
man to whom the Rest House key- 
keeper had gone for supper. And, 
finally, we found and obtained 
entrance to the Rest House itself. 
All this in a 15-cwt. truck, in the 
darkness, through the pinched alleys 
of a strange Arab village, at the end 
of a ten-hour trek. Not my idea 
of fun. 

We set up our camp-beds on the 
verandah of the first floor. Charles 
handed me a Charles-sized peg of 
whisky while Mohammed and Ali 
pumped up the pressure-lamp and 
the Primus stove. Charles’s wife 
had packed for our first night a 
splendid supper, all kinds of tinned 
luxuries, and the proper tools to 
open, cook, and eat them with. 
We could not face it. We supped 
off lukewarm tinned soup, eaten 
from the can, one spoon between 
the two of us. 

I could see across the valley to 
where the level line of the cliffs 
cut across the stars—an arc of dark- 
ness defined against paleness, grow- 
ing, widening, every indentation of 
the cliff-edge cut from steel. The 
moon, one night off full, already 
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high in the sky, slipped above the 
cliff and threw the valley into light 
and shadow. 

Morning revealed the nature and 
extent of the valley, one of the side 
valleys of the main Wadi Hadhra- 
maut. At this point it was narrow, 
perhaps a mile wide, edged with 
fifteen-hundred-foot cliffs on either 
side. All these valleys are sliced 
knife-like out of the high djole, 
edged with table-level walls, falling 
in two sheer steps, a scree sloping 
to the valley floor. The cliffs are 
reddish-brown in colour, changing 
with the light; at morning and 
evening crimson and madder, at 
white noon blanching shadowless 
to fawn and dust. The opposing 
walls of the valley do not correspond, 
but swing forward and back inde- 
pendently of each other, so that it 
is difficult at any one time to identify 
the general direction of the valley. 
The series of bluffs has the further 
effect of closing to view the ends 
of the valleys, so that it is as though 
one moved in an enclosed plain 
with no outlet. As the track winds 
on, new distances open ahead and 
close in behind. For minutes it 
will appear that there is no through 
way in the direction one travels, 
until the next corner is turned and 
new traverses revealed. 

The village lay half a mile from 
the Rest House, houses built of red- 
brown mud, picked out along the 
roof-tops in white and blue, each 
one four or five storeys high, 
buttressed and pinnacled, close- 
piled one against and above the 
other, huddled medieval at the 
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foot of the towering cliffs. The 
sharp right-angles of the many 
coigns and buttresses were in stark 
relief in the morning sun. A 
tapering white minaret, an inverted 
ice-cream cone, broke the pattern 
of right-angular brown. This, my 
first sight of a Hadhrami village, 
remains an indelible picture in my 
mind, and bears out the praise 
lavished by earlier travellers. It 
seems that the Hadhramis have a 
natural eye for house building and, 
more important, for a site, instinc- 
tively relating the house to its 
environment, and building in a 
vigorous, distinctive and indigenous 
style. Nowhere in the world are 
there high mud houses like these, 
They have flat roofs, hidden behind 
parapets, ornamented with pinnacles 
(the pinnacles, oddly enough, re- 
appear in the Muslim architecture 
of Northern Nigeria) and edged 
with whitewash in contrast to the 
red-brown of the lower part of the 
building. 

The floor of the valley was 
cultivated on either side of the 
stone-filled wadi-bed, little fields 
divided by low banks of earth, 
now flushed with the green of young 
corn—the month was December. 
Date-palms edged the fields and 
the sides of the valley. I have felt 
always a fascination for these splendid 
trees. The patterned trunk, the 
proud spring of the fronds, the easy 
perfection of its symmetry, the 
gradation of colour from sap-green 
in the crown, darkening through 
the fan of side leaves to dry ochre 
in the dead under-fronds. Singly 
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or in groups, the date- is an 
esthetic delight. 

We breakfasted grimly on fat- 
rimed tinned ham, dry bread and 


orange juice—Charles thought it 


| not worth bothering to do more— 


and set off towards the main valley 
over an exceedingly arduous track 
lying through the boulders of the dry 
torrent-bed. Mohammed wrenched 
and pulled at the steering-wheel, 


| Charles and I endured the front 


seat with no great stoicism, and in 
the back of the truck, Ali, the driver’s 
help, clung impassively among the 
forty-gallon drums of petrol and 
water, the camp-beds and kit-boxes. 

We reached the main valley at 
noon, not suddenly, but gradually 
aware that on our left hand the 
valley wall had curved back and 
away from us. At this point we 
were at the extreme western end 
of the main valley, where the cliff- 
walls draw apart and the valley 
loses itself in the desert. The 
illusion of a running-out, an end, 
of finality, is convincing. The 
cliffs curve away back on themselves, 
and westwards the yellow sand, in 
low dunes, runs on and on into a 
dim whiteness. That way lies the 
Great Desert, the Empty Quarter 
of South Arabia, one of the world’s 
greatest wildernesses, and as we 
paused, glinting against the glare 
of the white dunes and the sun 
overhead, we could sense the awe- 
some desolation, the empty miles 
that run far up into Arabia and 
eastwards across to the Persian 
Gulf. 

We turned our back on the desert 
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and headed down the main valley, 
here some six or seven miles wide, 
with little cultivation and drier 
than we should find farther on 
where the main centres of population 
are grouped. A Land-Rover roared 
over low dunes towards us, wind- 
screen down, without a canopy, 
festooned with dripping goat-skin 
water-bags. Crouched behind the 
wheel, muffled against the dust 
with an Arab headcloth over his 
head and mouth, was a young 
English irrigation engineer, off to 
work at a bore-well site. We 
stopped to exchange greetings, after 
the fashion of men in lonely places ; 
he was off for three weeks, accom- 
panied by a soldier and a servant. 
In that time he would see no other 
European, would speak no word 
save in Arabic. He would sleep on 
the sand, in the open, and would 
eat rough Arab food. He appeared 
enthusiastic about his work, and 
drove off after we had smoked a 
cigarette with him. 

Slowly the cultivation increased, 
although everywhere it was patchy 
and drifts of dune would intrude 
among the fields. The road skirted 
the southern cliffs, passing villages 
clustered at the foot, each as striking 
in appearance and siting as the first 
I had seen. The older houses were 
starker, more fortress-like than the 
more recent; they had projecting 
corner towers, round in one area, 
square in the next, and fewer 
windows. I later found that these 
large houses were not well planned 
inside, for all their striking exteriors. 
They are a jumble of small rooms 
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and wasted landings—the size of the 
rooms being conditioned by the 
availability of long timbers, a rare 
commodity in these parts. The 
ground floor is often given over to 
a grain store, whence narrow dark 
staircases lead up to the living- 
quarters and guest-rooms. Women, 
who, except for the poor and those 
of slave origin, observe purdah, take 
the air in roof-top courtyards, behind 
the high parapets of the roof. 

As the sun swung behind us at 
mid-afternoon, we came in sight 
of the first of the three great cities 
of the valley, Shibam. It is the 
most striking of them all, in appear- 
ance; for its tall houses, seven and 
eight storeys high, are jam-packed 
together on a mound in the middle 
of the valley, with no break between 
them, the town sharp-edged and 
defined, rising like Ailsa Craig from 
the valley floor, roof-edges whitened 
as an island with guano. The 
sheerness of the walls of the town, 
the uniformity of height of the tall 
houses (by order of the Town 
Council, to prevent the roof-tops, 
the walking-out place of the women, 
from being overlooked by neigh- 
bouring houses) and their crowding 
onto this small knoll combine to 
present an unforgettable picture, an 
Arabian Manhattan. 

Within the walls, the town has 
little to commend it, the narrow 
alleyways between the houses being 
dark and malodorous, fouled by 
the drainage of each house running 
down the walls to the street, from 
pipes and gutters higher up. There 
is a gate to the town on the southern 
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side, a plaster creation in the style 
of Victorian Bombay, approached 
by a steep ramp or glacis. Beyond 
the old town are the modern suburbs 
of the wealthy, large plaster villas 
each set in its own date-grove, in 
a variety of styles, curlicued Hydera- 
bad, smooth Malayan, modified tradi- 
tional, in white and lemon and pink 
plaster. It is part of the charm of 
the Hadhramaut that the indigenous 
building tradition has continually 
been enriched by influences from 
outside, notably from India, Java 
and Sumatra. 

The people of this remote Arabian 
valley have been great travellers, 
and communities of them have settled 
and acquired great wealth abroad, 
especially in Singapore and the East 
Indies. There, as merchants, they 
grew rich, sending fat remittances— 
and Malayan concubines—back to 
their homeland, and _ ultimately 
returning there to retire. Immense 
wealth accrued in this way, and 
each retired nabob built for himself 
the largest and most extravagant 
house which he could afford. Native 
Hadhrami workmen had craft enough 
to absorb new styles and to carry 
out the extravaganzas of the wealthy 
men from abroad, and the three 
cities of the valley—Shibam, Saiun 
and Tarim—are set about with 
suburbs of great villas, each in its 
own date-grove. 

Our journey ended at Saiun, in 
just such a large villa, the residence 
of the Political Officer. Saiun is 
the most agreeable of the cities; 
it lies close under the cliff of the 
southern wall of the valley, looking 
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and the tombs of holy men, these 
last being commonly in the form 
of a square structure with a tower- 
ing egg-shaped dome mounted above 
it, pargeted and pinnacled and 
fretted. White is the prevailing 
colour, and the buildings are dazzling 
in the sun; doorways are often 
picked out in blue. The variety 
of mosque architecture is an agree- 
able feature of the valley; the 
most common is the rectangular 
courtyard within a cloister, a cone- 
shaped minaret at one corner, a 
tapering open-work tower in blue 
and white. Variants are common ; 
some of the most recent have, in 
place of the traditional minaret, 
two small campanile-like lanterns 
of columns, at each end of the 
building, like the belfries of churches 
in the Lebanon. Entrances are 
often elaborate, with porticoes, 
pilasters, double-columns and plaster 
ornamentation. Fretted, trellis-like 
patterns are common, in bands 
round the domes, or in walls, 
admitting an agreeable dappled light 
into the cool interiors. 

The people of the town are as 
varied as in any town of comparable 
size elsewhere: there are crafts- 
men, traders, artisans, rich and 
poor, farmers and landless labourers. 
There are no slaves now, officially, 
but there are many former slaves, 
of Negro origin, whose lot remains 
much as it was before—that is to 
say, not at all bad. They are often 
more like family retainers, and live 
as part of the household of their 
owner. In dress the people are not 
distinguished, in common with the 
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rest of Southern Arabia which has 
never developed a local costume of 
any style. Imported fashions are 
adopted by the wealthier—the head- 
rope and cloth of Northern and 
Central Arabia, turbans tied in 
Indian—almost Rajput—style, Pakis- 
tani fur hats, an occasional tarbush. 
Labourers in the fields wear a loin- 
cloth of checked cloth, kilted 
above the knee, with a vest or shirt 
of European manufacture. Town- 
dwellers wear the loin-cloth to 
ankle length, often with a white 
cotton skull-cap and a coloured 
shawl over the shoulders. There 
are social and local distinctions in 
dress too; the women of a certain 
class in Saiun wear a rust-red mantle 
over their black, while in Shibam 
another class affects a madonna-blue 
robe. 

On my first evening at Saiun, I 
was invited to a celebration given 
by the Kathiri Army (strength 124 
all ranks) to honour the appointment 
of a new State Secretary, the head 
of the Kathiri Administration under 
the Sultan. The new man was a 
thin-faced Sudani, Sheikh Amin, 
whom I had met previously in 
Aden, and he welcomed me warmly 
and bade me sit beside him in the 
long white barrack-room, lit by 
hissing pressure - lamps, where the 
feast was to be held. We reclined 
against cushions placed round the 
walls of the room, and when that 
space was filled, overflowed into 
groups leaning against pillars down 
the centre. After glasses of milkless 
sweet tea, soldiers brought the food 
and laid it out upon the floor. I 


talked with Sheikh Amin, the most 
courteous and genial of hosts, until 
he was drawn into one of the 
whispered confidential conversations 
dear to the hearts of all Arabs, 
It is one of their most common 
traits—the desire to be seen, at 
any gathering, making whispered 
conversation with the most important 
person present. As a Political Officer 
in the Western Aden Protectorate 
(the Hadhramaut is in the Eastern 
Protectorate) I continually ex- 
perienced this—no lunch-party could 
go by without my being drawn 
aside, not once but many times, 
by men who wished to whisper into 
my ear, or rather, wished to be seen 
whispering into my ear. The longer 
the conversation could be sustained, 
the greater the prestige of the 
whisperer. I acquired a technique 
for dealing with this social menace; 
for my Arabic, although serviceable 
enough for conversation, could rarely 
follow the hissed sibilances of one 
talking from behind his hand into 
my very ear. I would look grave, 
nodding sagely at intervals, inter- 
jecting non-committal phrases at 
what I hoped were appropriate points 
—“‘ you speak truly,” or “‘ certainly,” 
or “ by God, is that so ? ”’—and ask 
my informant to come to my office, 
where I could be sure at least of 
hearing what was said. 

Into such whispered importances 
was Sheikh Amin drawn on this 
night, and I made politely to ignore 
such as I might overhear, My 
neighbour on my left hand was an 
elderly seyyid, one of the great 
number of such seyyids in the 
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valley, persons allegedly deriving 
their descent from the Prophet 
Mohammed and enjoying a privileged 
position in the community. They 
have a reputation for learning and 
for sanctity, and have in the past 
wielded enormous influence in these 
parts, an influence now declining 
as the machinery of State govern- 
ment is strengthened and traditional 
rights and duties are exercised by 
State officials. The seyyids have 
not been exclusively an influence 
for good ; they are ultra-conservative, 
reactionary, opposing all change as 
inherently undesirable (and as a 
threat to their own authority). How- 
ever, my neighbour at supper ex- 
hibited no trace of bigotry, but 
revealed himself as widely travelled ; 
we discussed amiably places in 
Indonesia known to both of us. 
It was odd to recall lush - green 
places, swamps and jungles and 
steamy grey Sumatran river-ports 
with this grave Arab, here in the 
high dry air of the parched desert 
valley. 

After supper we climbed to the 
flat roof of the building to watch a 
display of night-firing by the soldiers. 
Very lights burst white in the dark- 
ness, and for seconds the cliffs 
were lit up, black shadows sliding 
upwards as the flares slowly declined, 
tifles and machine-guns chattering. 
The targets were brought back for 
our inspection, properly riddled with 
bullet-holes. 

We picnicked on low dunes west 
of Shibam, in a grove of grey-green 
tamarisks, the breeze mournful in 
their needles, the air scented with 
Q2 
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their resin. One of my hosts had 
brought his self-designed custom- 
built picnic-box, an enormous ply- 
wood affair, the size of a cabin 
trunk. Truly, it was a splendid 
box, with loops for knives and racks 
for plates, and salt-pots hiding under 
soup-plates. It needed a certain 
amount of training to find one’s 
way round this box—and since this 
was its trial run, or opening meet, 
so to speak, none of us, including 
the owner, was familiar with its 
secrets. We discovered a jar of 
soup at the end of the meal when 
clearly we should have found it 
at the beginning; we ate dry 
bread because the butter-dish was 
so skilfully fitted inside some other 
pot that we did not find it until 
we arrived home again. There was, 
too, a special rack for three different 
types of bottle-opener—corkscrew, 
crown-cork type and can-opener 
variety—but regrettably the cook, 
who had packed the box, had filled 
it with fish-knives, so that we had 
to open our cans of beer with a 
screwdriver from the Land-Rover. 
It was an agreeable lunch in spite 
of the box; the sun warm, the 
breeze gentle, the dusty pink cliffs 
enclosing the valley on each side— 
the south in blue shadow, the north 
sunlit and roseate. : 

On the road to Tarim we halted 
beside reapers in a field. They 
cut the grain—stunted millet—with 
curved saw-edged knives. The men 
wore green-and-white-check loin- 
cloths; the women dusty ragged 
black, covering their heads, shape- 
less, like women in early Flemish 
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paintings. Two of them wore tall 
witch-hats of plaited straw against 
the sun, the crown of the hat very 
high, worn on top of their black 
head-cloths. They squatted on their 
hunkers to cut the millet—it looked 
a slow business. Grey swifts flew 
and swooped about the field, hawk- 
ing the flies and insects disturbed 
by the reaping. A  broken-down 
lorry stood beside the road, the 
driver asleep under it. We had 
passed his assistant some miles 
back, heading for distant Saiun, 
on foot, carrying what appeared to 
be the crankshaft. 

Along the roads of the Valley 
are drinking - fountains, saggayyah, 
little shrine-like constructions of 
white plaster, seven or eight feet 
high and four or five feet square. 
A trellis of open-work half-way up 
is where the traveller takes the cup 
—usually an old fruit-tin—thrusts 
it through the trellis into the interior 
of the shrine where stands a tall 
pitcher of water, and so obtains 
for himself a cool drink on these 
hot and dusty roads. They are 
often the object of charitable endow- 
ment, the wealthy man erecting one 
on the roadside that borders his 
property and arranging for it to be 
replenished by his own servants. 
It is a charming custom, a refresh- 
ment to the traveller (most often 
on foot in these parts), a charitable 
satisfaction to the man who built 
it (who thereby discharges one of 
the five duties of Islam, that of 
charity) and an opportunity for the 
Hadhrami masons to display their 
craft and style. 
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At Tarim we supped with a 
leading member of one of the great 
families of the Valley, a family of 
immense wealth in Singapore and 
Java, one which had played a leading 
part in the pacification of the Valley 
in the "thirties. The mansion was 
modern, stark white plaster picked 
out in green and pink, ornamented 
with pillars and pilasters and curlicues 
like a wedding cake, with wrought- 
iron balustrades in each of the six 
balconied storeys. A_ splendidly 
proportioned stairway led from the 
entrance up to the first floor. It 
was ruined by the scatter of goat- 
dung that cascaded down it, by 
the squashed tomatoes that dirtied 
it and by the toothless old crone, 
a bundle of rusty black rags, that 
sat on it. It was lit by a high 
window of coloured glass, terrible 
patterns of terrible colours, of the 
sort one sees in the hallways of 
Victorian boarding- houses. We 
kicked off our shoes among a litter 
of others outside the reception room, 
and entered. 

The only furniture in the room 
was a hat stand of the sort seen in 
London restaurants, dark oak I 
should say, with curly hooks for 
bowler-hats and subordinate knobs 
for umbrellas. How and why it 
came into this remote valley I 
cannot say. It most probably came 
in as do most things, by camel 


caravan, and it was food for thought | 


—the image of the romantic camel- 
train winding through the savage 
ranges from the coast with a load 
of hat stands. We sat on the floor, 
on polished linoleum, of which 
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three different patterns were used 
to cover the floor. I sat on a green 
piece with a border of pink roses, 
and reclined on one elbow against 
a purple cushion ; the neighbouring 
sector was chocolate, with parquet 
patterning. On the cream-washed 
walls hung a picture of Nasser 
shaking hands with Nehru, two 
Koranic texts in the style of Lahore 
1900, and a misty Japanese print 
framed in electric-blue chromium. 
From the high ceiling hung a 
pressure-lamp of gigantic propor- 
tions, the size of a street-lamp. It 
could be raised or lowered by a 
rope which slanted down to a staple 
on one wall. The lamp burned 
splendidly ; it looked as though it 
might have been bought as one of 
a job lot when Manchester went 
over to electric street-lighting in 
1910. A radio stood on the floor 
in one corner, from which rasped 
the harsh Arabic of Cairo. In 
another, a black negroid fellow, 
obviously of slave stock, fiddled 
with a Primus stove to make tea. 
Puddles of tea lay sadly around him. 

Our host was charming and we 
supped splendidly from a great 
variety of dishes laid on a cloth in 
the middle of the floor. All the 
dishes were set out at the same time, 
and when they were ready we sat 
ourselves round the cloth. Before 
tating we had laved our hands with 


' water brought by a servant, and at 


the commencement of the meal the 
Arabs murmured, almost inaudibly, 
‘Bismillah’ —‘In the name of 
God ’—the universal pious phrase 
used at the outset of anything and 
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everything—a meal, a journey, before 
sitting down or when entering a 
house. There were bowls of chicken 
soup, enormous round trays of rice 
supporting joints of mutton, plates 
of red spiced gravy with peas and 
potatoes steeped in it, bowls of 
peppered tomato purée, enamel dishes 
of tinned fruit, flaps of Arab bread. 
We ate with the right hand only, 
as is the custom. My host cut out 
several choice pieces from the sheep 
and passed them to me—the tender 
meat from along the ridge of the 
back, close against the back-bone, 
the kidneys with the fat still clinging 
to them. I cannot claim to have 
experienced the privilege of being 
offered the sheep’s eye as a delicacy, 
as has been recounted by many 
travellers in Arabia. Indeed, I 
never once saw this done in my 
several years in the Aden Pro- 
tectorate ; possibly it is the custom 
in other parts of Arabia. After- 
wards, when we had again rinsed 
our hands in the ewer brought by 
the servant, we drank sweet milkless 
tea from tiny glass tankards, poured 
by the slave from a blue - enamel 
kettle. 

Such social occasions are wholly 
delightful, a reward to those living 
and working in the generally harsh 
conditions of South Arabia; for 
with educated Arabs, as with the 
most backwoods Beduin, perfect 
manners and courtesy, coupled with 
a lively sense of tradition and of 
their own worth, make social inter- 
course, conversation and discussion, 
a real pleasure. 

We drove back to Saiun under 
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the blue night sky, the stars very 
bright, Orion stretching up into the 
zenith from behind the cliffs. It 
was exceedingly cold, and we were 
thankful for the duffel coats and 
the carriage-rug which we had 
brought. 

After a stay of a week I had to 
leave this strange and fascinating 
valley, and I drove to the airfield 
to catch the plane back to Aden. 
It lay east of Saiun, and for the 
last time I rattled through the 
selvedge of villages along the southern 
cliffs, through the brown angular 
houses, past the white mosques, 
under the green shade of date- 
palms and past wind-scoured clumps 
of tamarisk. The wheat, emerald 
green, was an inch or two higher 
than it had been on my arrival. 





Water chased along little channels 
to the rhythm of the pumping 
engines, clear cool water from the 
deep wells. Pairs of oxen trod 
slowly ahead of wooden ploughs, 
Green-blue bee-eaters perched by 
the roadside, like slivers of turquoise | 
and jade, turning in the sharp clear | 
sunlight with a flash of bronz | | 
iridescence. We slowed to pass a | Loo! 
herd of Beduin-driven camels, the | 2¥¢% 
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lear 
on | “LOOK, ships! ” 

| Every head looked up, glanced 
der. | through the train windows at the 


pout ) eet twinkling itself alight at sun- 
| down that January evening. In the 


” wind could be heard the filtered 
way strains of the various marine buglers 
y ‘ sounding the ‘sunset.’ Slowly the 


and | “ours on all ships were being hauled 
scled , down, and in the flagships the night- 
aon | flags of their respective admirals and 
vice-admirals were broken as the day- 
flags fluttered down from the mast- 
heads. The Admiral’s Flag must 
always be ‘close up.’ 

Most of the civilian passengers 
smiled patronisingly. They had seen 
so many young sailor boys join the 
fleet. But the lad who had spoken 
had never seen the sea at all until he 
left his native Birmingham. His 
companions, blue hats proudly dis- 
playing bright new cap-ribbons stared 
at him frigidly. There were girls in 
that carriage—pretty girls in front of 
whom they had been preening and 
swaggering and talking a language 
they had fondly hoped was nautical. 
And now, this stupid, landlubberish 
lout disguised in sailor’s clothes. . . . 

I looked at the fleet with mixed 
emotions. Pride, I suppose—and 
fear, quite a lot of fear. The sight 
of shipping was not entirely new to 
me. I had probably seen every liner 
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in the world. But naval ships, 
majestic, awe-inspiring, oozing tradi- 
tion and discipline! Yes, rather 
frightening. 

As I looked, I tried, without 
success, to pick out the Emperor of 
India. For she was to be my new 
home. I could reel off the technical 
description of her. That had been 
drummed into me so much: 25,000 
tons; Portsmouth Division; carry- 
ing the Flag of the Vice-Admiral 
Detached Battle Squadron; coal- 
burning. She was one of the last of 
the old coal-burning wagons. A 
sister-ship, the Iron Duke, outlived 
her, to fight yet again, for a while at 
least, in War II. But the dear old 
Emperor, she went long, long ago. 
The last I knew of her she was in 
Southampton where they were film- 
ing ‘The Middle Watch’ aboard 
her. 

Funny how some things stick in 
the mind. I have fought in a number 
of campaigns since that first trip and 
its subsequent war games. In those 
days one never heard of war games. 
Exercises we called them. War 
games appears to be just another 
piece of Americana that has come to 
stay. But I have always been able 
to understand why there was fear in 
me, that day in Portland. It must 
have been some sort of premonition. 
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For, from the moment I joined her, 
nothing seemed to go right. 

We had come down from H.M.S. 
Ganges that day, where we had been 
virtually imprisoned for eighteen 
months. H.M.S. Ganges! That 
gaunt, cold barrack, as remote as the 
Arctic Circle, at Shotley, near Har- 
wich on the bleak east coast. I had 
hated it there, regretted the pique 
that had made me, a descendant of 
a long line of soldiers, want to be 
different—to become a sailor. It 
will be noted that ‘ sailor’ through- 
out this story will be the operative 
word. So, as I looked at the fleet I 
tried to feel, as my colleagues were 
feeling, that now I was about to 
become a real sailor. I glanced down 
at the gold-thread crossed flags on 
my right arm. Signal-boy Wild, I 
whispered. I took off my hat, 
twirling it round so that the beautiful 
long name on its ribbon glittered : 
H.M.S. Emperor of India. Nearly all 
the way round it went, from the 
smart ‘tiddly’ bow that had taken 
me two whole days to manufacture. 

The train pulled to a stop and I 
knew that our long peaceful ride was 
over. I looked round and smiled a 
little weakly. Most of us were 
splitting up. As is usual on such 
occasions all the bosom pals were 
separating: of my own mates, 
Winters was going to the Marl- 
borough, Murray to the Iron Duke. 
As we were shooshed and shouted to 
our respective places on the station 
platform the parting seemed as final 
as death. 

The moment we detrained, my 
fears and dreads found support. The 
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wonderful free period since Shotley 
disappeared as completely as if it 
had never been, and we were taken ; 
over by ranting petty officers, every 
one of whom would have qualified | 
with ease for sergeant-majorship in 
the French Foreign Legion. 

“ Portsmouth ! Chatham! Devon- 
port!” they yelled. “ Over here, . 
‘Pompey.’ Here Chatham. Here 
‘Guz.’ No, here, you young fool. 
‘ Guz’ means Devonport, not Ports- 
mouth.” 

Amid chaos and pandemonium we 
rushed and were rushed. Kitbags : 
here, hammocks there, yet somehow 
from all this some sort of order 
ensued, and we stood there in three 
forlorn little groups waiting for the 
command to move off. 

Petty officers took final walks round 
and issued last warnings: “ Now, 
make sure your hammocks and kit- 
bags are on the correct piles. Pom- 
pey here, Guz there... .” 

“Holy smoke,” commented one 
bearded old ‘veteran, “what a 
shower!” To the accompaniment 
of which we were herded away to | 
our respective launches waiting to 
take us aboard. As I stood in the 
sternsheets of my launch I saw 
Winters and Murray bobbing away 
in different directions from me, away | 
over the grey dirt-foam, and as we 
drew alongside the Emperor a nat- 
seating loneliness overwhelmed me. 

I struggled up the gangway with | 
my cap-box. Kitbags and hammock 
were to follow on. At the top some 
one handed me a slip of paper pur 
porting to tell where my mess was, 
my locker and my hammock billet. 
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Already, standing in the ship’s waist, 
I was beginning to miss the chaperon- 
age of Shotley. I had been shoved 
unceremoniously from the quarter- 
deck and left to find my own way. 


| In bewilderment I stood and stared, 


trying to recall all the technicalities 
that had seemed so fresh recently on 
the train. I glanced down again at 


| the slip of paper. No. 2 Mess. Let 


me see . . . odd numbers to star- 
board, even numbers to port. But 
which, and where, was port and star- 
board ? I turned towards the stern, 
sorted out the blunt end from the 


| sharp, then turned for’ard again and 


whispered to myself, “ Port . . . left. 
Starboard . . . right.” Then I 


| marched bravely to my new abode. 


That night, when everybody else 
had found his sleeping-quarters, I had 
still not found my hammock. I was 
the proud possessor of two hooks— 
with nothing in between. 

“Report it to the yeoman,” ad- 

vised Mitchell, a stalwart veteran of 
sixteen and a half years and one 
cruise. 
“Which yeoman?” I queried; 
“there must be hundreds of them 
aboard this floating barracks. And 
they all look alike to me.” 

“ Who—all looks alike ?” 

I started and turned round. A 
short, tubby and extremely red-faced 
yeoman of signals was standing in 
the alleyway. 

“Er... noone, sir... not you, 
sir,” 

“Now listen. You're not at 
Shotley now. You don’t have to say 
‘sir’ to everything on two feet that 
moves. I’m just a plain yeoman. 
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Call me that... even ‘yeo.’ Call 
me what you like but never too late 
for rum issue.” 

“ Yes, sir. . . I mean yeoman.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Wild,” I replied humbly. “ Sig- 
nal-boy Wild,” I added, not quite so 
humbly. 

“You're going to be wild in a 
minute. Signal-boy indeed! Have 
you got a hammock ?” 

“ Yes, sir...er... I mean... yeo. 
No, yeoman.” 

The yeoman pushed his peaked 
cap yet farther to the back of his 
curly head. 

* Look, son. Don’t get all fumbled 
up. Surely to goodness you know 
whether you’ve got a hammock or 
not?” 

“Well, sir... I mean.. 
.- +I had one, but... .” 

“ My boy ”—he was trying hard 
not to sound too exasperated—“ I 
am not talking in the past tense. I 
know you did have one, that you were 
issued with one. Even that pusser- 
built no-good stone frigate Shotley 
couldn’t make that kind of mistake.” 
He paused and went through the 
motions of contemptuous spitting. 
He looked at the unoccupied hooks. 
Lonely, bare, hammockless. 

* Now, my son, have you got your 
hammock or not ?” 

“No... yeo... that is... not 
here.” 

The yeoman did then vent his 
exasperation in an explosive series of 
Anglo-Saxon words none of which he 
said twice. He raised his arms to 
heaven. “Dear God!” he whis- 
pered hoarsely ; “dear God give me 


. yeo 
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strength. What awful crime have I 
committed against My Lords of the 
Admiralty that I should suffer this. 
That I should be drafted to this 
floating kindergarten. Boys! Boys! 
Big boys, little boys, medium-sized 
boys, indifferent-sized boys . . . and 
. . . Oh, forgive me . . . soft little 
blighters like this.” Then, to me, 
gently: “I suppose that, with a 
reasonable amount of safety, we can 
assume that you know what a 
hammock looks like? It consists of 
a piece of oblong canvas . . . so big 
. . « to which is attached . . .”—he 
bowed—“. .. I beg your pardon 

. are attached a number of lengths 
of twine called, for some obscure 
reason, nettles. These nettles are, 
inturn ... butthere .. . ’msure 
you do know all that. You're just 
kidding. The instructors must have 
spent some of their valuable time at 
Shotley teaching you all this. There’s 
lots of °em about. Look,” he waved 
round at the grinning boys sitting up 
in their own hammocks. “ But this 
you don’t, apparently, seem too sure 
of. The damn’ thing is meant to 
sleep in. It is supposed to be in the 
same ship as yourself in case we sink. 
Then you can use it to stay afloat, 
for twenty-four hours if, of course, 
you have lashed the blasted thing 
correctly, which would be extremely 
doubtful. Have you the slightest 
idea where your bag is now ?” 

«“ Bag ? 2” 

“ Bag. Flea-bag. Mick... ham- 
mick. Bed-roll. Sleeping-sack.” 

Again the yeoman raised his arms 
to heaven. “The question was 


ambiguous, Naturally, if you knew 


where it was, you, even you, might 
make some sort of attempt to sleep 
in it. Do you mind if I tell you 
something ? ” 

“We. . 54s. oR” 

“He doesn’t mind. Well... 
that’s some sort of a principle estab- 
lished. Very nice of him. We have 


just received a signal from the | 
Marlborough to say your hammock | 


is there.” 

“ Thank you .. . yeo.” 

“Now he thanks me. Me! After 
making us—the Flagship—the laugh- 


ing-stock of the whole fleet, he thanks 


me.” 

He pulled me gently by the ear, 
led me on deck and handed me over 
to the leading-seaman who was cox- 
swain of the duty picket boat told off 
to fetch my hammock. 

“ Here,” he said ; “ take him with 
you. After the crew of the Marl- 
borough have seen whose fault it was 
—on the return journey—dump him 
over the side.” To me, “Can you 
swim ?” 

Reluctantly I nodded, and was not 
greatly surprised at his disappoint- 
ment, 


The following day we set sail for 
Portsmouth for a final check-up 
before sallying forth to do mortal 


combat with the Mediterranean Fleet. 


It must have been about this time 
that I started trying to become a rip- 
roaring manly sailor. I still had some 
two years to go before aspiring to 
man’s rating, officially, at the age 
of eighteen. But, after all, I did 
wear ‘ matelot’s’ clothes. Admitted, 
sometimes, I felt more like a horse; 
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for everything except the belt and 
trousers went over my head, and 
even that wide, green belt reminded 
me of a surcingle. Still... . 

It was in the docks at Portsmouth 
that my first masculine achievement 
was pulled up with a shock. There 
was no actual visual signalling to do. 
Not that I could have done any, but 
we boys were divided into watches 
and maintained some sort of look- 
out duty on the flag-deck. This 
flag-deck was at the end of what 
would be, in a small liner, perhaps, 
the promenade deck. It was just 
abaft and below the bridge, between 
the foremast and the funnels. During 
my lonely vigils I would strut up and 
down this ten-foot deck practising 
my Hornblower roll. Telescope 
tucked professionally under my arm- 
pit I would wobble back and forth, 
glancing down at the nautical, rhyth- 
mic swing of my wide, wide trousers 
and the crossed flags on my arm. 
Verily I was a true descendant of 
those stalwart yeomen who had been 
around when Nelson had said, 
“Kismet, Hardy. Make a signal.” 
Ah, those were the days ! 

Now, one of my ‘masculine’ 
achievements during this watchkeep- 
ing was that of being able to expect- 
orate . . . right over the port flag- 


: locker (a little higher than my head), 


across the expanse of the ship’s waist, 
into the already murky dockyard 
water. Looking back, it would seem 
that I must have desired to become 
anavvy rather than a sailor. On this 
particular morning I had just 
executed a record-breaking feat. I 
had seen the missile sail up, away 
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and over, and I was standing back, 
legs firmly apart, smugly, masculinely 
proud. There came a roar. It must 
have disturbed the whole harbour. 
I then did an extraordinarily stupid 
thing. I looked over the starboard 
side, from whence the roar had come, 
and looked straight into the stern— 
more than stern—malignant, eyes of 
the First Lieutenant. Apparently he 
was strolling the quayside inspecting 
the new paint-work. And, just as 
apparently, I had mixed my ports and 
starboards again. The water was on 
the other side. 

He lowered his eyes to his feet. 
Mine followed, and I saw where my 
missile had come to rest. Seven 
days later... . 

It was an ill-omened start to the 
devastatingly catastrophic war games. 
And another lieutenant—Day—was 
no great help. 


The ‘ exercises’ were well under 
way. Already I was tired of them ; 
even beginning to wonder why all 
that fuss had been made to retrieve 
my hammock at Portland. I felt I 
had hardly seen the thing since. I 
settled back into the corner of the 
after part of the bridge and sulked. 
The bridge was packed to capacity. 
We were closed up at what was 
called ‘ action stations,’ and it seemed 
to me that most of the thousand men 
who comprised the crew of the 
Emperor were on the bridge. I 
thought I heard a voice nearby say, 
“Hoist blue ninety.” No one ap- 


peared to be doing anything about 
it. I waited, then, leaning far back 
over the rail, I shouted into the wind 
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to the 
ninety.” 

Feeling a slight sense of accom- 
plishment, I cowered once again into 
the semi-lee of my corner, shivered, 
and pulled my heavy watch-coat 
about my ears. Another illusion 
shattered. Here we were, in the 
‘ Bay,’ somewhere off the coast of 
sunny Spain, and I was as cold as a 
lost Arctic explorer. Cold and wet. 
It was not raining, but a heavy sea 
was hitting the ship’s side and send- 
ing spray over the bridge with the 
density of a monsoon rain. 

I was beginning to wonder dis- 
consolately if I should ever be con- 
sidered an integral, essential part of 
a ship’s complement. Or, and much 
more important, whether I should 
ever be thought a useful, competent 
signalman. How I envied all those 
others, calmly and efficiently waving 
their small semaphore flags, or self- 
assuredly looking through their tele- 
scopes, reeling off the flag signals. 

I looked over at the fleet and again 
felt the slight thrill of achievement 
as I saw the ships moving off ninety 
degrees to starboard, just as the 
signal ‘blue ninety’ had ordered. 
The executive signal for any flag 
message is always the hauling down 
of that message, and this I had just 
repeated, having heard it passed to 
me in the wind. At least I had done 
something. There they were, all 
those ships, battle-cruisers, battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, all, all 
turning away at a few words from 
me. 

As I cast my eye round the bridge, 
however, I again became despondent, 


flag-deck, “Hoist blue 
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full of black despair. I seemed such 
an unknown, unwanted, infinitesimal 
cog in the vast machinery of that 
ship. I began to think about them, 
taking them in order of seniority. 

The Admiral. Covertly I studied 
him as he stood there on the forepart 
of the bridge. He was not really my 
idea of an admiral, but then, to the 
best of my knowledge, I had never 
seen one before. And, come to think 
about it, although we had been at 
sea for more than a week, I had not 
seen this one until the exercises 
started. Well, he must be necessary. 
I wondered what he did with him- 
self all day when we were not playing 
war games? To me he looked as 
though he would have preferred to 
be dressed in old breeches and gaiters 
and leaning over a farmyard gate. 
There was more hair growing from 
his ears than regulations allowed me 
on top of my head. 

I shifted my gaze to the Captain. 
Another collapsed illusion. For I 
had learned a dreadful secret—the 
secret of the legend that, at sea, the 
Captain never left the bridge. Of 
course he never left the bridge. 
Underneath where I was standing, 
on the lower bridge, was a lavish 
stateroom affair twice the size of my 
own mess-deck. The moment we 
left harbour the Captain moved to 
this ‘ at-sea-bedsitter.? In all hon- 
esty he could say that he never left 
the bridge. 


Next—the Commander. Of his 


functions I could not be sure—well, 
not sure of all of them. One, I knew, 
was to see me at 10 A.M. occasionally 
and say “‘ Seven days number ten.” I 
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had already experienced this after 
my informal introduction to the 
First Lieutenant. 

As my gaze shifted to Lieutenant 
Day I noticed that the Admiral 
seemed to be getting rather fidgety. 
His regular stroll across the bridge 
appeared to me to be becoming, well, 
agitated. He would stamp first to 
one side, then to the other, raise his 
glass to his eye and shake his head, 
the hairs from his ears waving in the 
wind like delicate antenne. Maybe 
he was always like this at sea, I 
thought, and continued my studies. 

Lieutenant Day. Now! here was 
a man, if one were allowed to refer to 
an officer as a man. I grinned to 
myself and felt guilty in doing so 
because, for the most part, I was 
sorry for Lieutenant Day. We were 
kindred spirits, so to speak, although 
I doubt very much if Mr Day would 
have agreed with me. He seemed as 
unlucky in his sphere as I in mine. 
Never could we do anything right. 
Why, only yesterday afternoon he 
and I had been on quarterdeck duty 
together. This was another of those 
tasks that had been created especially 
for signal boys ; and, after yesterday, 
I felt, young officers. In harbour 
one was expected to note and report 
the movement of all and everything 
to the officer of the watch. At sea— 
well, I do not know. I suppose we 
were subsidiary to the watch. 

When I had reported to him for 
duty he had taken one pained look at 
me and said, “ Get right away over 
to the far side of the quarterdeck and 
don’t come anywhere near me unless 
you have to.” 
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I saluted and said, “ Aye, aye, sir,” 
in my best nautical manner. Less 
than an hour later I heard him calling 
me. I doubled round the super- 
structure to him. He was pointing 
over the side. 

“ Boy,” he said. 

I said, “ Yes, sir?” 

“Why didn’t you report that 
flotsam and jetsam to me?” 

I followed the direction of his 
pointing arm. There certainly was 
a great deal of it, as though a lump 
of the Sargasso Sea had gone off 
course. I stared incredulously. 
Actually, from my side of the ship, 
I had not seen it. To admit this, 
however, seemed the unforgivable 
sin to me. 

“Er... well, sir . . . well, first 
I did not think it necessary to report, 
sir. Second, well...sir...I 
thought you must have seen it your- 
self.” 

Day breathed heavily. With in- 
finite patience he said, “ Whether I 
see it or not is not a matter for your 
conjecture. Your concern, as look- 
out, is to report everything to me. 
Everything . . . gotit? Why, there 
could have been enemy submarines 
lurking there.” 

I replied humbly, “ Yes, sir,” and 
wondered if he were serious. 

Half an hour later I saw a large 
flock of birds. They were heading 
determinedly for an England that 
instinct had erroneously led them to 
think was due for a summer that 
year. Quickly I doubled up to my 
officer and reported the flock, size, 
destination, speed unknown, ap- 
proaching from the starboard beam. 
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Lieutenant Day lifted his telescope 
as though it were a ton weight. 
Then he turned on me and snapped. 
* And why . . . why, you imbecilic, 
below-par, congenital travesty of a 
signal-boy, why, pray, do you desire 
to interest me in bird migration ?” 

I swallowed. I did not like the 
way things were going at all. “ You 
told me to report everything, sir. 
*Sides there could, sir, begging your 
pardon like, sir; there could’ve been 
a squadron of enemy planes hiding 
behind them.” 

“Get out of my sight!” he 
screamed. “ Go away before I do 
you personal bodily injury.” I went. 
As I disappeared round the edge of 
the superstructure he shouted, “ And, 
by the way, the damn things were 
approaching from the port bow, not 
the starboard beam. Why in hell 
didn’t you join the Army?” Some 
years later I took his advice. 

Meanwhile the Admiral was, by 
now, no longer controlling his agita- 
tion. From side to side he stamped, 
alternately raising his glass to his eye 
and his arms, glass and all, to heaven. 

*“ Where, in the name of Bacchus, 
are all my ships ?” 

I cast an experienced eye round 
the horizon. Round all the horizons. 
And sure enough the fleet was dis- 
appearing. Actually the ships seemed 
to be scuttling away as if they could 
not do so fast enough. Ah, well, not 
my concern, on eight shillings and 
ninepence per week. I felt rather 
sorry for that Admiral though—the 
anguish in his voice as he cried, 
“* Where are they all going . . . my 
ships ?” 


I wished these inconvenient exer- 
cises were over. I had heard some- 
one on the bridge say they might 
be concluded that night. And then 
we would proceed to Santander, in 
Spain. Spain! I drew my watch- 
coat collar still farther about my 
ears and tried to visualise the beauties 
of Santander—the warmth, the red 
wine . . . the red, red blood. 
Blood ? Whatever made me think of 
blood? I shivered and a mental 
picture of a gory bull-fight flashed 
across the screen of my mind. I 
tried to erase it. Spain! The land 
of the dark-eyed sefioritas, and sun, 
and warmth. 

A shout from the forepart of the 
bridge shocked me from the immedi- 
ate future into the immediate. The 
Admiral, his hair blowing violently 
in the wind, his red face a heightened 
royal-blue, was increasingly agitated 
and perplexed. Indeed, he was 
fuming. He glared through his tele- 
scope as each and every one of his 
ships disappeared. As each one 
sailed over the horizon, he aimed his 
glass, until, finally, he had nothing 
at which to aim and, with more 
honesty than his famous predecessor 
he could have said, “‘ I see no ships.” 

Suddenly he turned on his flag 
lieutenant. ‘‘ Make a signal,” he 
said. “ Make a blasted signal.” 

All hell was let loose. Flags were 
hoisted hurriedly to the yardarms. 
Every pair of mechanical semaphore 
arms was put into motion, search- 
lights blinked their brilliant dots and 
dashes. 


Then the signal bo’sun said 


something to the Flag Lieutenant. 
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‘Flags’ looked aghast, glanced up 
at our yards, went over to the Admiral 
and said, “ We made a signal, sir, 
ordering ships to alter course ninety 
degrees to starboard. The Iron 
Duke says, sir, that so far she has 
received no order to the contrary, 
although she has been rather puzzled 
that we don’t seem to have obeyed 
our own order, sir.” 

I thought the Admiral was going 
to collapse. He staggered to the 
bridge-rail and leaned against it. 
“ Made a signal?” he kept saying. 
“Made a signal? Why in hell 
should J make a signal?” 

‘ Flags’ looked round the bridge. 
He called the signal bo’sun to him. 
He in turn whispered to the yeoman, 
who came to the after bulkhead and 
shouted down the voice-pipe, “‘ Does 
anyone know anything about a 
‘blue ninety’ ?” 

The voice-pipe whistled—an awful, 
eerie sound meeting the wind of the 
bridge. Then I could hear the 
squeak, a scratching voice like an 
ill-tuned radio. “ Yes, yeo... we 
hoisted a ‘blue ninety’ about half 
an hour ago.” 

“ And who told you to hoist it ?” 

“ Wild.” 

“ Wil d ? ” 
query. 

“ Yes, yeo.” 

“ And who gave the executive ?” 

“ Wild.” 

I was now cowering in my corner. 
Gone the delicious anticipatory day- 
dreaming. My lips moved in vain, 
useless prayer-mumblings. Ferv- 


It was more than a 


ently I prayed that the crossed flags 
on my arm would miraculously be 
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changed into the wonderful, insig- 
nificant, but, oh so beautiful badge 
of a stoker, so that I could be way, 
way down in the nethermost bowels 
of the ship. 

Seven days later... . 


We did, of course, get our ships 
back, and during the middle watch 
of that night the signal ‘ Exercise 
completed,’ flashed from a hundred 
masthead lamps. For me, it was too 
late. The damage had been done. 
To this day I will swear, neverthe- 
less, that I did hear a voice say, 
“Blue ninety... hoist.” And a 
few seconds later, “‘ Haul down.” 

The following afternoon we sailed 
into Santander. The weather, 
pleased that we had finished our war 
games and were steaming into the 
harbour alone and with peace in our 
hearts, had broken warm and sunny. 
As I stood on the bridge my first view 
of foreign soil had erased, moment- 
arily, the humiliating ignominy of the 
previous day. I looked with longing 
at the red-topped, gleaming white 
houses above the town, wondering if 
I would be able to go ashore. I 
remember I was mildly surprised at 
the activities in the water around us. 
So different from the dreariness and 
drabness of Portsmouth or South- 
ampton. Here there was colour. 
Splashes of romantic colour, and 
contrast. The dreamy meandering 
of sailing craft—fishing-boats I as- 
sumed—and the screaming and rush 
of brightly-hued speed-boats, screech- 
ing round and about. I supposed 
they were welcoming us; and our 
own stately, august entrance, the 
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crew standing to attention in the 
traditional ‘ entering harbour’ man- 
ner, added to the contrast. 

There was a blast from a bugle; 
down went the anchor with a splash 
and a roar; out swung the booms, 
and bang went the first gun of the 
customary salute. 

Then pandemonium broke loose. 
Someone rushed up the bridge 
companion-way and shouted some- 
thing unintelligible. 

“Tell him!” this officer yelled 
at me. “Tell him,” and gestured 
towards Lieutenant Day. 

“Tell him what, sir?” I gasped 
—frightened, because, whatever it 
was, it must be awful. From then 
on everyone seemed to be rushing 
all over the ship. Once again, the 
bridge was crammed to breaking 
point. This time, I thought, it 
isn’t a war game. It’s the real thing. 

Up came the gunnery officer. 
Crrrash ... bang. Crrrash... bang, 
went the guns. The speed-boats 
nearest the ship drew rapidly away. 
“Stop! Stop! For heaven’s sake 
stop. Guns! give the order to cease 
fire!” 

“ Cease fire?” repeated the gun- 
nery officer, startled. I looked at 


the Captain. He was white as death. 
Wildly he was gesturing towards one 
lone speed-boat that had come to a 


standstill less than thirty yards on 
the port beam, almost stationary, and 
slowly, slowly rolling in the slight 
swell. In the sternsheets I could 
make out feminine apparel. Sum- 
mery frock, big, floppy hat. She 
was rubbing at her face with her 
hands, her parasol discarded. With 
the others I looked through my glass, 


I saw a beautiful lady brushing sooty | 


specks from her dress and rubbing 
the blacks from her eyes. We must 
have nearly blown her from the 
water. I saw a gentleman come out 
from the cabin laughing all over his 
face. He took his lady’s hand and I 
saw her smile. Then they waved to 
us. 
The beautiful lady was Princess 
Ena of Battenberg, Queen of Spain. 
We had given her and her husband 
their royal salute . . . too well. 

Not so very long afterwards they 
abdicated—left Spain, and each other. 
I believe we were one of the very 
last British warships to pay a court- 
esy visit to Spain while it was still 
a kingdom. 

But I shall always swear that some- 
one did say, “ Blue ninety.” Just as 
I shall always feel sorry for Lieut- 
enant Day, who was officer of the 
watch when we nearly blew a king 
and his queen from the water with 
their own salute. 
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TRIAL BY MOURNING 





BY M. S. DEOL 


It is generally believed that India is 
a man’s country. It is not. Take 
marriage, for instance. It is hardly 
ever necessary for a woman to remain 
without a husband, while any one of 
a hundred little things can make it 
impossible for a man to furnish him- 
self with a wife. A farmer’s son in 
the Punjab begins to despair when 
he is twenty and unmarried. He 
considers his fate irrevocably sealed 
if his younger brother gets married 
before him. No man is then likely 
to give him his daughter; it would 
arouse gossip that he did it for 
money, and few men have the inner 
resources to live happily once they 
have been called daughter-sellers. 
Whatever the cynical may say else- 
where, single blessedness in India is 
the worst thing that can happen to a 
man. A bachelor’s life is not worth 
living in that country. Social status 
he has none, and respectability he 
can reach only by renouncing the 
world and becoming a holy man. 
Extra-conjugal love is uncommon 
and dangerous; it is shadowed by 


| petty annoyances and attended by 


innumerable spies. His married 
friends dare not receive him at their 
houses; not because they do not 
trust their wives or their friend, but 
to avoid needless talk. As if this 
were not enough, at the end of it all 





he has to face his ancestors in the 
other world and confess that the line 
is extinct. 

Sunder Singh was in the army in 
Burma when his younger brother 
got married. It was not altogether 
his father’s fault. When old Bir 
Singh received a proposal of marriage 
for his younger son he suggested 
Sunder in his place; but the girl’s 
father wanted a son-in-law on the 
spot. He said his daughter was 
sixteen, and already for three years 
the village boys had been making 
things difficult for him. He himself 
was willing to wait until Sunder’s 
return; for he was quite sure that 
Sunder was under the Almighty’s 
especial protection and would not 
have as much as a single hair touched 
by the enemy ; but his wife was tired 
of keeping a day-and-night watch 
over their daughter. Bir Singh held 
out for six months, but had to 
capitulate in the end. The alterna- 
tive was too terrifying: what if his 
younger son also remained unmarried 
and the line died out? The engage- 
ment was announced and the marriage 
followed quickly. At once Sunder 
stood accused by custom. He must 
have grave defects of body and soul, 
for why else should the girl’s father © 
pass him by. It was unfortunate 
that Sunder was away at that time, 
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but quite irrelevant. Bir Singh 
never recovered from this marriage. 
It was not fair to Sunder: he had 
joined the army on his father’s 
advice to pay off some family debts. 
Before the war was over the old man 
died—of the guilt, it was said. 
Sunder Singh was full of con- 
fidence when he returned. He had 
brought some money and a few new 
ideas about a man’s worth and status, 
and laughingly told his friends not 
to worry whenever they spoke of his 
future in sympathetic terms. He 
was sure that as soon as he had set 
himself up as a good bread-winner 
there would be a rush of prospective 
fathers-in-law in his direction. He 
bought a horse and a carriage and 
started a profitable bus service to 
the district town. Six months passed, 
but the fathers-in-law did not come. 
He began going to the temple every 
morning and gave up the company 
of young men; but they took no 
notice of it. Not that there was a 
paucity of them : people were getting 
married right and left—all sorts of 
them, even drivelling idiots. On the 
advice of an old lady he visited all 
his relations to remind them of the 
obligations of kinship. He enter- 
tained generously and never charged 
the village match-makers when they 
went to town. But another two 
years passed and nothing happened. 
His confidence was now completely 
sapped and his hopes subdued. For 
a time he tried to reconcile himself 
to the life of a bachelor. He would 
take his love here and there, in the 
district town at worst, and dismiss 
his ancestors. It seemed easy to do: 
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love does not mean as much to a 
country man as it does to a city man, 
and the ancestors can be quickly put 
aside when one is young and healthy, 
But there was much more to his 
predicament than love and ancestors, 


Respectability, the sweetest fruit that | 


life bears, would now always elude 


him. His neighbours would never | 


think, ‘What will Sunder Singh 
say?’ when they happened to commit 
an indiscretion. The village menials 
would contradict him with impunity, 
and no one would come to him for 
advice. Young girls would whisper 
to each other when they passed him 
and giggle without restraint. The 
very thought of it was too much to 
bear. He must avoid it at all cost. 
He was back where he had started, 
and in a panic. He had good 
reason to be panicky: he was 
approaching thirty now, and that is 
extreme old age in the eyes of men 
with marriageable daughters. 

He was unhitching his horse on 
reaching the town one day when 
Nathoo, the fruit vendor, came up 
to him pushing his cart. They had 
known each other for some time and 
were on terms of exchanging pleas- 
antries. ‘‘ Well, when are you going 
to ask me to your wedding ?” said 
Nathoo. It was his usual greeting 
to Sunder; but this time his tone 
of voice was a shade different, and 
Sunder, his senses sharpened by the 
perennial hope of the bachelor, 
instantly became alert. He turned 
round to make sure he was not mis- 
taken. He was not: Nathoo was 


very carefully rearranging his fruit. 
He clearly had something important 
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to say to Sunder, and there was only 
one important subject to talk about. 
Sunder quickly put some hay before 
the horse and invited his friend to 
sit in a patch of shade. They sat 
somewhat stiffly, and neither said a 


| word for some time. At last Nathoo 


spoke : “‘ Why don’t you get married, 
Sunder ? ” 

“The truth is, Nathoo, I don’t 
want to. I am very happy as I am, 
and it would be foolish of me to 


| exchange my happiness for an ill- 


tempered slut. I have seen enough 
marriages to have learnt this.” 

It was not meant to deceive Nathoo. 
It would not have deceived a child. 
It was inconceivable that a man 
would not want to marry if he could. 
But it was the correct answer. Good 
manners require that in negotiating 
delicate matters the side that is un- 
doubtedly weak must pretend to 
speak from a position of strength. 
If Sunder had laid down his hand 
Nathoo would not have known what 
to do: it is so embarrassing to have 
all the trump cards oneself. 

“Your caution is certainly justi- 
fied, Sunder. One has only to look 
around to see the wisdom of it. A 
stupid woman can ruin a man’s life 
sooner than anything else. But we 
must admit they are not all like that. 
Ifa man makes sure of everything 
before he marries he is running no 
tisk. His friends can be of great 
help in finding the right girl for him.” 

“You may be right,” agreed 
Sunder. 

“TI wish I could be useful to you 
in some way,” Nathoo said after a 
long pause. His forehead was all 
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wrinkles from the intense concentra- 
tion of thought he was lavishing upon 
his friend’s problem. “ But the only 
girl I can think of is not worthy of 
you. She herself is faultless, but her 
father is no longer rich. He lost all 
he had during the Partition. I am 
afraid he can’t afford to give her a 
good dowry and, of course, it is 
ridiculous to expect you to marry a 
girl without one. An eligible young 
man like you can have anything for 
the asking.” 

Sunder looked at him with a hint 
of suspicion. Everyone knew that he 
was long past the stage when he 
would not consider a girl without an 
acceptable dowry. Was Nathoo mak- 
ing fun of him, or was it only the 
city man’s sense of delicacy. He 
decided to give a safe answer. 

“I am not as old-fashioned as you 
think. I always say a man must put 
the girl above what she brings. I 
have nothing but the deepest con- 
tempt for people who marry for the 
sake of the dowry alone.” 

“You are very wise, Sunder, and 
magnanimous. You deserve to go 
far in this world. Any man would 
consider himself lucky to have you 
for a son-in-law.” 

There was another pause. Sunder 
wondered what was coming next. 
Surely Nathoo had not started all 
this merely to pay him a compliment. 
He waited for him to come to the 
point, and presently he did. 

“ The difficulty is that her father 
feels he must give her a dowry. He 
has to think of his face too.” 

Sunder understood the whole thing 
in a flash. Not for a moment had 
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he thought that Nathoo’s motives 
were altruistic, but so far he had had 
no clear idea of what his friend was 
driving at. Now he knew, and 
Nathoo instinctively knew that he 
knew. It was up to Sunder to pur- 
sue the matter if he was interested. 
He took stock of his assets. It had 
been plain to him for some time that 
he might have to pay for his marriage, 
and he had been saving towards it. 
But he had only a thousand rupees 
at the most. Could one buy a wife 
for as little as that? He did not 
think so. Still, there was no harm 
in knowing Nathoo’s terms and 
offering his own. 

“That could easily be arranged. 
I should not mind paying for the 
dowry myself. That way I’d get 
back whatever I spent and her 
father’s face would be saved. And it 
needn’t be a poor dowry either.” 

“* That’s a clever idea,” said Nathoo 
without much enthusiasm. Sunder 
realised that it had been a mistake 
on his part to begin his offer at the 
very bottom. One does not bargain 
over a wife as one does over cattle. 
He hastily corrected himself: ‘“ Of 
course, I should also like to help my 
father-in-law to a reasonable extent 
over and above the cost of the dowry. 
You know very well I never shirk 
my responsibilities to my relations.” 

Nathoo was radiant. “ You have 


more brains than the Deputy Com- 
missioner himself, Sunder. I marvel 
at the way you find a solution to 
everything. Your father should have 
sent you to school.” He went over 
to his cart and brought some bananas. 
While they were eating Nathoo said 
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with a laugh: “I was joking when 
I said I know the girl’s family, 
As a matter of fact she is living 


with us,” } 


Sunder was not surprised to hear 
this, but it was expected of him to 





appear so. He tried hard, and in an | 
access of tactfulness dropped a brick. 

“Really, you don’t mean your own | 
daughter ?” ; 

Nathoo was offended to the core, | 
Almost choked by rage he got up to | 
go, but Sunder held him by the arm, | 
profusely apologising for his lack of 
politeness. After a while Nathoo’s 
wrath subsided somewhat and his 
speech returned. “How dare you 
think I would sell my own daughter, 
you rude villager! My family has 
been renowned since ancient times. 
You can ask anyone on our street. 
And the dowry that my daughter 
was given; why, your whole house 
couldn’t contain one-tenth of it.” 

** T have no doubt about that what- 
ever. I was just carried away by the 
thought of marrying into such 4 
distinguished family. I am ashamed 
of my presumption.” 

Nathoo accepted the last apology, 
and Sunder quickly started the nego- 
tiations again. He was afraid his | 
friend’s mind would return to the 
insult. “ How did the girl come to 
live with you?” 

“ You sound as if you were saying | 
‘where did you buy her?’ Let me| 
put your mind to rest as to that. She 
lived with her uncle in the house 
opposite ours. That was before we 
came to this town. When her unck 
died we all felt very sorry for het, 
and my wife, who is kindness itself, 
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invited her to come and live with us. 
We were afraid she would fall into 
the hands of some scoundrel who 
would use her as a servant or sell her 
off. She has been with us ever since 
and we have always treated her as a 
member of the family. I must say 
it to her credit that she has given us 
no reason to regret it. She looked 
after my old mother and did the 
housework all by herself. Not once 
have I heard my mother or my wife 
complain—both of them exacting 
women and hard to please. That 
should show you what a fine house- 
keeper you are getting. My mother 
died last winter, and we feel the 
time has come for us to do some- 
thing for the poor girl. What more 
can we do than find her a good 
husband, like you ?” 

Sunder once more added up his 
savings in his mind. “How much 
would you need for the dowry and 
the rest ?” 

“ A wicked man in my place would 
ask for at least two thousand rupees ; 
but, as I said before, I am doing it all 
for her sake. Besides, you are a 
friend of mine. My wife thinks we 
can accomplish everything within 
eight hundred rupees.” 

Sunder’s business instincts came 
to the fore. “ She isn’t deformed or 
something ? ” 

Nathoo laughed. “ The trouble 
with you country men is that you are 
eternally suspicious. Unless your 
pockets are picked you think you 
have been cheated. Believe me, my 
friend, if I did not ask for more it is 
because I like you. Friendship means 
agreat deal to me, though it is obvious 
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it does not affect you in the same 
way.” 

Sunder assured him that nothing 
resembling a suspicion had crossed 
his mind, but he did not look like a 
man who was free of doubts. Nathoo 
saw this and resolved his difficulties 
at once. “ There is one thing, how- 
ever, that I must make plain at the 
outset. I know you trust me fully, 
but I must insist on your doing 
everything as if we were strangers to 
each other. You must see the girl 
yourself before you agree to any- 
thing. Later on at the wedding, if 
all goes well, I will instruct my wife 
to lift up the bridal veil for a moment 
so that you know you are marrying 
the girl you saw. It may hurt your 
sensibilities, but it must be done. I 
don’t want any misapprehension to 
arise later on and injure our deep 
friendship.” 

Sunder duly protested against it. 
It was totally unnecessary. It im- 
plied that he did not trust his friend. 
But Nathoo was adamant. Sunder 
gave way and accepted the conditions. 
He was also considerably relieved. 
He had heard so many ugly stories 
of people getting cheated at their 
weddings. 

“ Well,” said Nathoo with satis- 
faction, “ I'll arrange for you to see 
her tomorrow. There is no need to 
wait longer. You have the night to 
think it over.” 

“ Before you go, Nathoo, I must 
ask you something. Has she been 
your woman ?” 

** You really shock me, my friend. ~ 
Is that the way you people talk of 
your future wives in the villages ?” 
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Sunder was glad his friend did not 
answer his question. It certainly 
was no way to talk about his future 
wife. 

Next morning Nathoo wondered 
with exaggerated formality if Sunder 
would be kind enough to deliver a 
small parcel at his house while on 
his way to the bazaar. He said he 
should knock three times and Santi 
—that was the name of the girl— 
would come to the door to collect it. 
** Make sure she can speak. I might 
be palming off a dumb woman on 
you,” he added with a wink. 

An hour later Sunder returned, 
glum and depressed. “I delivered 
the parcel,” he said to Nathoo, and 
went towards his horse. Nathoo did 
not seem surprised at his odd manner 
and followed him. “I know what 
is in your mind, but you mustn’t 
make a hasty decision. She really is 
not as old as she looks. Take my 
word for it. Besides, what is eight 
hundred rupees these days? A 
horse will cost you more than that.” 

*T can’t do it, Nathoo.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ There are so many things. She 
has a strange accent—are you sure 
your neighbour was a Punjabi? 
But let us not go into all this. She 
is too old to have children, and that 
settles it for me.” 

Nathoo was optimistic and cheer- 
ing. “‘ My friend, a woman is never 
too old to have a child. I could give 
you hundreds of examples of women 
bearing children up to the time of 
their death. History books are full 
of them. If you had gone to school 
you would have learnt it all. But let 
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us look at it differently. Thousands 
of unwanted children are born every 
day, and I know a place where I 
could get you a son for only one 
hundred rupees. There is no price 
on girls, but you would hardly want 
a daughter. You simply announce 
that you are taking your wife to her 
parents’ place for the event; go 
somewhere and then return a month 
later with a son. Only warn me 
in good time. And that matter 
of her accent; why can’t you say 
her father was a high government 
official in Bengal and she grew up 
there ? ” 

The negotiations lasted three 
months. Sunder’s reluctance was 
overcome point by point—his friend 
showed an amazing readiness of 
invention. He spent a whole month 
in getting the price lowered, but 
Nathoo would not consider an anna 
less than eight hundred. Nathoo 
seemed to have made an astute 
estimate of Sunder’s savings, and 
there was nothing to be done on that 
score. However, he made some 
other concessions. He agreed to 
spend at least five hundred rupees 
out of the eight hundred on the 


dowry. He promised to visit Sunder | 


and Santi once every six months to 
make the village people think she 
had a family. He gave his word of 
honour that if Santi did not have a 
child within three years he would 
get them an infant son for one 
hundred rupees—anything over that 
he would pay from his own pocket. 
He had a favour to ask of Sunder 
too: Santi must never know that 
she was paid for. She had been very 
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good to his old mother, and Nathoo 
did not wish to appear ungrateful. 


The wedding was simple, but the 
forms were carefully observed. No- 
body could find a single fault with 
it, yet the women of the village never 
called on Santi. They would speak 
to her at the temple or in the street, 
but they drew the line there. Though 
they had nothing to go by they 
always referred to her as ‘ the bought 
one.’ They accounted for the dowry 
and other things by various assump- 
tions which came remarkably close 
to what had actually taken place. 
Sunder was a far-sighted man and 
should have taken this into con- 
sideration. He should have known 
that you cannot fool the country 
people by elaborate tricks ; they are 
taken in only by the simple and the 
most obvious. He had aimed at 
social position, and there he was 
sunk even lower than a bachelor— 
if that is possible. There was one 
consolation, however: Santi was 
every bit as good a wife as Nathoo 
had promised. She had something 
to teach to every woman in the 
village ; if only they would give her 
a chance. 

They were having a conference 
over the matter one evening, and 
Sunder was explaining to her the 
ways of the villagers. “‘ The thing 


to do is to make yourself indispens- 
able somehow. There was an aunt 
of mine, for instance, who was the 
Most quarrelsome woman in her 
village and the worst housekeeper ; 
but the women flattered her all the 
time and came to her for advice on 
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this and that. All because she was 
a good mourner. They had to suffer 
her tyranny for fear there might be 
a death in the family. Once in a 
while some woman would try to 
manage her own mourning, bungle 
it and become the laughing-stock of 
the whole village. My aunt knew her 
strength and ruled with an iron hand. 
Can’t you think of something 
similar ? ” 

A smile spread over Santi’s face. 
“ There is no need to think of some- 
thing similar. I should like to try 
the same thing.” 

Sunder was sceptical. 
did you learn it?” 

“From Nathoo’s mother. She 
was a remarkable old lady. Ever 
since Nathoo’s marriage, when she 
retired from the household, mourn- 
ing was her only interest. She 
would ransack books of poetry and 
songs for new phrases and similes for 
laments she was composing all the 
time. She was too weak to go out 
in later years, and only rarely had a 
chance to show her accomplishment 
in public; but she kept in touch 
with even the most distant relations, 
and whenever someone died she 
would mourn for him for forty days 
—twenty-one days if it was a woman. 
When there was no bad news to keep 
her going she remembered anniver- 
saries. Some of her laments were 
duologues and I had to take part in 
them. I never paid much attention 
at that time, but I am sure if I 
try I can remember enough to 
show these village women what I 
can do.” 

The idea appealed to Sunder. Its 


“ Where 
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chief advantage was that one can go 
to a funeral without an invitation. 
It does not amount to gate-crashing. 
If anything, it is good form to go 
unasked. 

They discussed the old people in 
their clan and made a mental list of 
those who were most likely to die in 
the coming winter. But they did 
not have to wait until the winter: 
the timely death of one of Sunder’s 
uncles brought an excellent oppor- 
tunity. It was a good omen too: 
things were happening in their 
favour quite umexpectedly. The 
uncle was still in the flower of middle 
age. He had been ill for some time, 
it is true, but who expected him to 
die? Sunder clearly saw the hand 
of the Deity in it; but God helps 
only those who help themselves, and 
Sunder was a deserving candidate 
for divine favour. He stayed at 
home for a whole week and kept his 
horse and carriage idle in order to be 
available at the right time. Strictly 
speaking it was Santi’s battle, but she 
needed his moral support. 

The uncle’s house was only two 
doors away. On hearing the first 
cry, Sunder went there to help in 
preparing the body for cremation. 
As soon as the men of the clan had 
assembled they removed it to a 
corner of the courtyard. Behind a 
low-hung curtain they bathed it and 
massaged it with mustard oil. Mean- 
while the courtyard had filled with 
women who sat round the new 
widow in tight, concentric circles. 
They were crying and wailing in an 
ever-increasing tempo. Those who 
could not shed tears at will had 


courteously veiled their faces. The | before 
men were dressing the body now, | on a fe 
and Santi should be there any | go 9 


minute. Sunder was tense with in rapt 
anxiety. It gave his face a suitable , poned | 
expression of grief. Two elderly extolled 
women sitting near the curtain higher 
noticed it and commended it. Be- | es he 
tween the sobs one said to the other | earthly 
in a loud voice: “ It is a great pity wuld 
such a good boy has to live with | presen 
‘the bought one.’” Sunder’s heart him as 

At this moment there came a shrill by the 
scream from outside. The leaders sound 
of society looked towards the door eecnsio 
with strong disapproval: only the aow wi 
new widow had the right to be so lement 
loud and abandoned in her mourning. dsclari: 
Sunder knew the scream was only a herself 
stratagem. In the resulting silence | 5. 
there was heard a wail, a classic wail the Ki 
of noble proportions. The con- oy his 
noisseurs at the Mogul Court would Son | 


have deemed it worthy of an Imperial 
funeral. A trained ear could have | 
detected in it the exact degree of 
relationship between the mourner 
and the mourned. It was a trifle 
subdued to show that she was related 
to the dead man only by marriage; 
just a little hoarse to indicate the 
acute sense of loss felt through her 
husband. Her voice rose or fell a 
little to break the monotony, but 
there were no trills—the grief was 
too fresh to allow such niceties. The | 
women sat gaping with astonish- 
ment as she entered. Before they 
had time to recover she began an 
intricate lament in a beautifully 
modulated voice. The village 





women had heard nothing like this 











The before. They had been brought up 
| on a few stale laments handed down 
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from mother to daughter. They sat 
in rapturous wonder as Santi post- 
poned the climax longer and longer, 
extolled the dead man’s virtues 
higher and higher, retailed the pow- 
ers he had commanded during his 
earthly stay and wondered what the 
world would do without his august 
presence. Not once did she refer to 
him as anything but the King of 
Kings. The women sat spellbound 
by the rhetoric. There was not a 
sound except her own voice and an 
occasional clumsy grunt from the 
new widow. At last she brought her 
lament to a masterly conclusion by 
declaring her intention to dedicate 
herself for the rest of her life to the 
service of the godly woman whom 
the King of Kings had elected to sit 
oy his side during his short absence 
from heaven. Santi had won the 
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day. Nevermore would a woman 
dare to dispute her leadership. Her 
position was assured, but she could 
not stop. Carried away by her 
virtuosity, she proceeded to deal 
with each bereaved person separately 
and devoted as many as three laments 
to the eldest son alone. Later on, 
when she changed over to soft wails, 
it was not to conceal the scantiness 
of her repertoire, but to give her 
voice a rest. 

Sunder took a deep breath of 
relief and addressed himself to the 
work in hand with immense gusto. 
Suddenly a great love for his uncle 
overcame him. He could have em- 
braced the body. He went over the 
details of dressing it with infinite 
care and adjusted the folds of the 
shroud with tender affection. But 
why were the men nudging him 
from all sides? To his horror he 
realised that he was whistling. 
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UNNECESSARY JOURNEY 


BY P. W. F. MAYO 


SENTRIES, smart at barrack gates, 
were symbols of the restriction that 
is an integral part of Service life. 
In April 1957, after two years of 
familiarity with their kind, I passed 
them by for the last time, elated 
with a sudden surge of freedom and 
the need to express this feeling in 
some practical way. 

So it was that in the first week 
of May I found myself outside 
Boulogne, sitting under a poplar 
taking stock of my position. Trans- 
portation was catered for by a 350 c.c. 
motor-bicycle, with a side-car chassis 
carrying a box resembling a coffin, 
which was filled with tent, cooking- 
gear, books and other odds and 
ends. It was waterproof and fitted 
with a lock. Four endless summer 
months and the whole Continent lay 
before me. The only unsatisfactory 
feature was a certain lack of funds : 
£50 in travellers cheques was all I 
could raise. Still, I would see how 
cheaply it could be done, and if 
I ran out of money I would just 
have to come home. A blind, blithe 
optimism was my only weapon against 
mechanical failure. I had, of course, 
supplied myself with a manual ; but, 
as I subsequently discovered, it was 
about as much use as a cookery- 
book, couched as it was in esoteric 
terminology which left me none the 
wiser. It is of little help to be told 


to adjust the such-and-such cam, 
when the only cam you have ever 
heard of is the name of a river 
in an English university town. 


The other thing I lacked wasa 


plan. For me, to wake up in the 
morning, look at the map and decide 
where to go, or to stay where I 
was, was of the essence of freedom. 


Time would be meaningless for one ° 


summer of my life. 

Here it will be possible to pick 
out only a few of the things I 
remember most vividly. Paris was 





not long in exercising its gravitational 


pull on me—Paris in early May, 
boulevards alive with sunshine, and 
chestnut-trees lit with torches of 
blossom. No one seemed to mind 
when I contrived to run out of 
petrol going the wrong way round 
an island in the middle of a rond- 
point into which about ten roads 
debouched continuous streams of 
traffic. Paris has so much that is 
beautiful ; but why the Eiffel Tower, 
and why the Eglise du Sacré-Coeur, 
squatting on its hill like a rather 





fat sow? Its site deserves some- . 


thing better. I think of the Louvre, 
and in particular the Venus de Milo, 
seen from the end of the gallery, 
standing in calm assurance of her 
beauty, utterly unmoved by the 
ungainly crowd at her feet wonder- 
ing what they ought to think. By 











night there was the view up the 
Champs-Elysées with the trees and 
cafés, the lights—red tail-lights going 
up, yellow coming down from the 
Arc de Triomphe—and fountains 
| sparkling in the Place de la Concorde. 
But all this gaiety and vitality could 
am, not alter the expression of boredom 
ver | —rather saintly, frigid boredom— 
iver | of one of the good ladies of the 
fountain, doomed to squirt herself 

Sa in the eye forever. 
the Financial considerations alone 
cide | drove me from Paris on the road 
e I | to Chartres, the body and spires of 








om. whose cathedral became visible in 
one | the evening across the plain ten 

| miles away, black and lonely under 
pick | a lowering sky of thunderheads. 
s I | Next morning, standing at the foot 
was \ of the nave where the sun threw a 
onal | handful of pastel confetti from the 
Miay, | great rose window onto the mellow 
and | flagstones, I began to wish I had a 
3 of | guide and history of the cathedral. 
nind | Then suddenly it was enough that 
t of | it was there and that I was experi- 
yund | encing it. Only one note jars: 
‘ond- | behind the altar flounces a great 
oads | group of statuary, anything but 
s of | Gothic, and suggestive of a statue 


at is | of Queen Victoria making a bosh- 


ower, | shot at a flying tackle. 

yeut, | Flat clover-growing, bee-buzzing 
ather , country bordered the road to the 
ome- | chateaux of the Loire valley. Cham- 
uvre, bord, Cheverny, Chenonceau—abler 
Milo, | pens than mine have paid tribute 
ery, | to these. But I acquired a more 
f het | personal interest in the countryside, 


the | I was finding life very expensive, 
ndet- ‘even though I camped at nights 
. By | or went to youth hostels and spent 
R 
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the minimum on food. Petrol was 
the worst item, costing 8s. 6d. a 
gallon, thanks to Nasser. I there- 
fore set about looking for a job. 
How I found one is worth record- 
ing, if only to show the kindness 
of the local people. It was evening 
when I tried a farm near Chambord. 
The foreman said he could not 
give me any work, but that I must 
meet his son who could speak Eng- 
lish. In fact, he spoke even less 
English than I French. However, 
a bottle of wine soon appeared and 
before long I was invited to stay 
the night. After breakfast next morn- 
ing I was sent off with a letter of 
recommendation to another village. 
There it was the same story: no 
job, but an English-speaking son 
(he spoke about three words), and 
since it was near lunch-time an 
invitation to a splendid meal with 
steaks, various other courses and 
home-made apéritifs, wine and 
liqueurs. Afterwards I was advised 
to try a farm near a third village. 

I stopped in front of a small 
cottage to ask the way of an old 
man, a bent, ill-kempt gnome of a 
fellow with fuzzy grey hair which 
stood on end. I could not under- 
stand a word he said: he lacked 
teeth, talked a local sort of patois 
and was two-parts drunk. I soon 
found myself inside his two-roomed 
double-bed-filled cottage, seated at 
the table drinking strong red wine 
among the remains of his dinner. 
He carried on a rambling, unintel- 
ligible, unilateral conversation, while 
at appropriate intervals we slapped 
each other on the back and exclaimed 
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“Vive Tl’ Angleterre!” and “Vive la 
France!” respectively. When we 
had seen off a litre, I began trying 
to make my escape. But the idea 
that I was looking for a job had 
sunk in, and he indicated that he 
was going to show me where to go. 
After relieving himself uninhibitedly 
at his front doorstep, he pulled out 
a ramshackle old bicycle. Two 
abortive attempts to pump the tyres 
convinced me we were not going 
to get very far that way. So I 
perched him on the back of the 
motor-bicycle and we roared off 
through the village, with the old 
boy waving in bleary triumph at 
the startled villagers. We arrived 
at a small farm and I was taken on 
as a labourer. 

I stayed with them a fortnight ; 
and although the work was hard, 
it was interesting to live as one of 
the family, and of course very good 
for my French. The farm-house 
was low, red-tiled, and included the 
stables and cowbyre in the same 
building. The family consisted of 
father, mother, two ravishing daugh- 
ters of eight and six, a three-month- 
old baby and the old grandfather. 
There was only one permanent 
hired labourer, with whom I shared 
a room in the end of the barn, 
inhabited also by swallows and stray 
chickens. They were squat, tough, 
kindly people. The only sign of 


luxury in the house was a large 
television set, which was turned on 
at supper—to look at, but not listen 
to; the baby usually made too much 
noise, anyway. 

I said the work was hard: twelve 
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hours a day, strenuous and, for any- | with 

one unaccustomed to it, extremely | can o 
painful. I had two main occupations, | ently 

One was hoeing weeds away from | bread 
the stems of endless rows of vines, | able 1 
with a ridiculous short-handled hoe, | of ste 
which entailed going along for hours | and v 
bent double. After a fortnight I Frenc 
was growing used to it, but for most | beans 
of the time I had a continual back- | virule 
ache. The other work I did was ° effects 
digging asparagus, which was just they « 
in season. This also meant bending, up, th 


The asparagus was grown in long in- | patés 


verted furrows about eighteen inches | wine 1 
high, and one walked along in the dilute 
morning looking for the tips of ; ended 
plants that had come up in the night, | liqueu 


carrying a weapon like a very long Afte 


screw-driver with a sharp flange at | restles 
the bottom. With this, one probed | callow: 
for the roots, found the right place for ti 


and gave a jerk with the wrist which / life. 
produced—theoretically at least—a 
satisfying clean crack. The asparagus 
was then drawn out with the other 
hand, white, glistening and vaguely | full of 
obscene. I thought it looked easy, | life th 
but, in fact, it took several days to ; a day 
get the knack. All too often, when little t 
I came to the wrist-jerking part, | less th 
there would be a sickening, tearing, | labour 
mangling sound, and my rewatd| [ tr, 
would be a dirty lacerated stump. | days, | 
The sun was hot, and we all worked, ; the E; 
grandfather of seventy as well, from | highes; 
7 till 1, and from 3 till it got dark | down 
about 9. Tea was not served: there | Repub 
was time only for eating, sleeping | Romar 
and working. | at the 
One got hungry. Meals were af | way dc 
odd assortment, but every one I i 
had there started the same way—- 


amuse 
I turn 
Lincol 








ny- | with a large cauldron of what I 
nely | can only describe as ‘slurp,’ appar- 
ons. | ently nothing more than hunks of 
rom | bread boiled in water for a consider- 
nes, | able time. Then we had a variety 
hoe, | of stews, salads, delicious omelettes 
ours | and vegetables as separate dishes— 
ht 1 | French beans, asparagus, haricot 
most | beans (the latter of a particularly 
ack- | virulent breed, producing unfortunate 
was > effects—‘ pour faire musiciens,” as 
just they engagingly put it). To finish 
ding. up, there were excellent home-made 
g in- | patés and goat’s-milk cheese. Red 





aches | wine was drunk at all meals, usually 
1 the diluted with water, and breakfast 
s of ; ended with black coffee and a 
night, | liqueur. 


long | After a fortnight I began to grow 
ge at | restless, and I took my leave with 
robed | calloused hands and a new respect 


place | for these people and their hard 
which ; life. I think I was a source of 
ast—a | amusement to them, especially when 
aragus | I turned up for work wearing a smart 
other | Lincoln Bennett. They were always 
aguely | full of questions about England and 
| easy, | life there. I was paid 600 francs 





lays to; a day with keep, which was very 
“when | little by English standards, but little 

= | less than the average wage of local 

labourers. 

wall I travelled quickly then for a few 
stump. | days, and early in June I climbed 
yorked, | the Envalira pass, at 7250 feet the 
1, from | highest in the Pyrenees, and drove 
ot dark | down the other side into the tiny 

: there | Republic of Andorra. A lonely 
Jeeping Roman chapel stands on a hillock 
| at the head of a steep gorge on the 
way down. It struck me I had come 
full circle from Chartres: this one 
defiant in its giant surroundings, 


were a 
one I 


- way 
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the product of the same faith, no 
less impressive. Andorra is not hard 
to describe: a population of 7000 
simple, friendly people, beautiful 
mountain scenery, no politics, and 
strong wine at threepence a pint 
sum it up. 

For two or three days I enjoyed 
the lazy atmosphere before moving 
down into Spain. The country was 
more rocky and barren on this 
side, splendid Hollywood Red Indian 
country, with cafions and isolated 
buttes of steep rock. Seo d’Urgell, 
the frontier town, was full of slovenly, 
dirty, demoralised-looking Spanish 
soldiers. I talked to a group, one 
of whom spoke surprisingly good 
English. They were National Service 
conscripts, miserable and lacking in 
any vestige of pride in their Service. 
Which was not surprising: they 
had to serve ‘ about eighteen months,’ 
were in uniform the whole time, 
were paid half a peseta a day (one 
penny) on which they could not 
afford to go on leave even if they 
were allowed any. National Service 
in England fell into perspective. 

Bull-fight in Barcelona—blood in 
the ring, small children in Sunday 
best in the stands, white ankle-socks 
and buckle-shoes. I met some 
students who were dissatisfied with 
Franco and the rigorous police 
system, and were hoping for a return 
of the monarchy, or preferably a 
democratic republic. For a fort- 
night, then, I lazed on the Costa 
Brava—Tossa, Tamariu, Cadaques 
(birthplace of Salvador Dali), and 
many other fishing-villages, each in 
its rugged inlet, with white cottages, 
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and nets spread out on the sand to 
dry. I swam by day, and at night 
unrolled my sleeping-bag a few feet 
from the gently lapping water. Some- 
times I would wake in the early 
hours to see the fishing-boats gliding 
in under the moon with their arc- 
lamps burning over the stern, and 
the catch unloaded on the beach. 
But not all was idyllic. Tossa, 
though it would be quite delightful 
on Christmas Day when all good 
Englishmen were at home eating 
plum-pudding, in June I found full 
of depressing fellow-countrymen, div- 
ing one after the other into the ‘ Olde 
Tea Shoppes’ that have been set 
up to cater for their needs. It was 
not an Ealing Studios take-off, and 
they did wear blazers and cloth caps 
and long shorts. The narrow streets 
rang with cries of “‘ Hey, Fred, how 
much did you pay for your ash- 
tray?” I winced, and like the 
wedding guest went my way sadder 
and wiser. 

I did, however, manage to get 
off the beaten track once. A young 
Spanish labourer in the Roman 
remains at Ampurias invited me to 
share his lunch. As I knew only 
a few words of Spanish, conversation 
was a little pedestrian; but eventually 
I gathered he was suggesting we 
should go for a sightseeing tour 
together on my bicycle, adding as 
an afterthought that there were some 
friends on the way he had not seen 
for a long time. I understood that 
this was the main point of the exer- 
cise, but I thought it might be 
amusing and I agreed to go. He 


took me on a wide semicircular 
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sweep inland of about sixty miles, 
We did pass through some glorious 
wild country, with wooded hills and 
cornfields and lonely farm-houses, 


But I had not bargained for the } 


road, especially a twenty-mile stretch 
with some steep gradients on it 
which in winter clearly served as 
seasonal river-beds. We stopped to 
drink wine at two farms. One was 


quite large, with the living-room © 


upstairs and some signs of civilisa- 
tion. The. other was distinctly 
primitive. We were warmly wel- 
comed by a rather dirty, dewlapped 
old beldame. Entrance to the main 
room was through the hen-house, 
and inside it was dark and dancing 
with innumerable flies. Massive 
stone walls were pierced by a single 
iron-grilled window with no glass, 
There was no proper fire-place, just 
a pile of ashes on the floor under a 
yawning chimney. And it had its 
own very, very special but honest 
smell, 

So by easy stages back to France, 
to Roman Provence in the sun— 
Nimes, Arles and on to the Riviera. 
Cannes I fell in love with: its ag- 
gressive sweep of hotels, its fabulous 
bay, and the hills shimmering blue 
in the heat-haze, and always some- 
thing to laugh at. Where else could 
you walk along the front and se 
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a sleek, well-paunched gentlemen | 


reclining in a chaise-longue in bath- 
ing-trunks, attended by two ravish- 
ing ‘ popsies,’ one manicuring his 
hands, the other engaged on his 
toe-nails ? 

The sight of so much wealth 
reminded me that my own funds 
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| found the same answer : 


could do with another boost, and 
I set out in search of a job. The 
uniformed denizens of the plush 
foyers of the Carlton and the Mar- 
tinez did not raise an eyebrow as 
I waded through their carpets looking 
a little like a tramp, and asked if 
I could wash their dishes. I tried 
perhaps a dozen hotels and always 
no work- 


_ permit, no job. In the country they 


ES 








do not mind much, but in the towns 
they are liable to inspection. I was 
about to give up, when I struck 
lucky at a big restaurant near the 
yacht-basin. For a few days then 
I peeled potatoes, topped and tailed 
beans and washed or dried dishes— 
plates enough to fill a nightmare, 
knives, forks and spoons by the 
hundredweight. For during the time 
I was there the Vespa Club had a 
rally in Cannes. They sat down the 
first day two hundred, then four 
hundred, and finally, when they had 
all arrived, five hundred and fifty 
to dinner, a French dinner with its 
endless courses. It was unbelievably 
humid in the kitchen. Outside it 
was between ninety and a hundred 
degrees. But, apart from the interest 
of meeting another section of the 
French population at close quarters, 
it was fascinating to watch a French 
chef at work, cigarette in mouth, 
sloshing olive-oil into great coppers, 
measuring everything by hand with 
apparent abandon. I was well paid 
at 1500 francs a day, with two 
Magnificent meals thrown in. 
Then followed days of basking 
in the sun and warm Mediterranean 
Water, pausing in Monte Carlo long 
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enough to get thrown out of the 
casino for being improperly dressed. 
All round the Italian Riviera, too, 
there were sun-struck sands and 
sea; I wanted nothing else, and 
England seemed very cold and far 
away. At Pisa the tower leaned 
so exactly as I had expected that 
it did not surprise or impress me 
very much, I am ashamed to say. 
Florence had an ugly cathedral and 
some fine paintings, but it was too 
uncomfortably hot to appreciate any- 
thing. Venice was full of canals 
and pigeons and Americans. A free 
gondola-ride was secured by getting 
two English girls from the hostel 
to make eyes at a gondolier idling 
under the Rialto bridge. In Trieste 
I got myself a Yugoslav visa without 
difficulty, and in the middle of July 
I crossed the border and found I 
had left the tourists behind me. 

I spent a night in a student hostel 
in Rijeka. There were rows of cells, 
and I was told that it had been an 
Italian military tribunal in the war. 
Next day I took the road down 
the Dalmatian coast, relieved to find 
a good tarmac surface. Forty miles 
farther on, however, at Senj, I found 
the road blocked, under construction, 
and was told I would have to make 
a detour inland. I had, then, my 
first taste of a real Yugoslav road, 
an example of what was to be my 
daily lot for nearly a thousand miles. 
It was a dirty, dusty, pot-holed 
track, often with a sliding surface 
of gravel and flints, on which a 
maximum speed of 25 m.p.h. was - 
sometimes possible, but more often 
only ten or fifteen. I realised why 
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tourists on the roads were so few 
and far between. But these con- 
ditions were more than compensated 
for by the most beautiful scenery 
I have ever seen. That night I 
camped on top of the pass through 
the coastal range of mountains. A 
panorama of the coast spread out 
below me in the sunset, with in- 
numerable islands lying like lily- 
pads on the smooth dark sea. Air 
mattress, sleeping-bag and the bright 
stars were all one needed. 

Two days later I camped in a 
similar pass leading back down to 
the coast road again. A small ragged 
shepherd boy appeared, and with 
the aid of my inadequate Serbo- 
Croat phrase-book we made friends. 
He was entranced when I played a 
mouth-organ for him. One thing 
I could not understand: when I 
was getting ready for the night he 
kept pointing to the wooded hill- 
sides and saying urgently ‘ medved, 
medved. A couple of days later 
I discovered what it meant—grizzly 
bear! I slept undisturbed. The 
children were a feature of the road- 
side. Every village, every lonely 
farm-house I passed they rushed 
out to wave frantically ; and when- 
ever I stopped they would cluster 
round, fascinated by the foreigner, 
and more particularly the bike. 
There are no private cars in Yugo- 
slavia. A few officials drive official 


American cars, but that is all. The 
peasants ride donkeys, drive lumber- 
ing primitive carts and wear round 
red caps with long silk tassels down 
the backs. The women carry beauti- 
fully embroidered knapsacks. 
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Back on the coast I jolted slowly 
on to Zadar, stopping for a swim 
when I got too hot or choked with 
dust. It must be some of the best 
swimming in the world, diving from 
rocks into the blue, incredibly clear 
Adriatic. Once I met the Yugoslay 
army in unfortunate circumstances, 
I had camped in a rather desolate 
area, and my breakfast was rudely 
interrupted by an irate captain, with 
attendant minions, who conveyed 
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| general 


the information that I was in the | 


middle of a bombing range and that 
mortar practice was about to start. 
A mollifying offer of a cup of tea 
was not well received. 

In Zadar I spent two very pleasant 
days in a students’ holiday camp. 
I was befriended by a group of boys 
and girls from Belgrade University 
who spoke English or French. They 
talked freely. I found a broad 
dichotomy of opinion. The minority 
group shot, quite sincerely I think, 
the ‘party line,’ believing in the 
ideals of the social revolution and 
convinced that it was succeeding. 
The others were largely disillusioned. 
They complained chiefly of a lack 
of freedom. Having got their univer- 
sity degree they found openings 
limited, and they could not hope 
for a good job unless they were 
party members. It was almost im- 
possible for them to get passports 
to go abroad. Religion was free, 
but as a student you were noted if 
you went to church, and you were 
marked as unreliable. They said 
that the tremendous self-sacrificing, 
partisan spirit of the immediate post- 
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under the continued economic hard- 
ship. This impression was borne 
out by the few work-people I met 
and was able to talk to. They 
earned £8-£9 a month, and though 


| food was very cheap, anything manu- 


factured was a comparatively high 
price. But I never found any 
‘counter-revolutionary’ spirit, the 


| general attitude was one of resig- 
| nation, and ‘things will get better 


next year, or in ten years’ time.’ 
I think they all had their fill of 
violence in the war. In one respect 
I failed my friends badly: I could 
not tell them the words of the 
Western popular songs whose tunes 
they knew better than I did. I 
found them well up in James Dean, 
too. 
In Split I saw the ballet Romeo 
and Juliet danced to Prokofiev’s 
music in the well-preserved Peristyle 
of Diocletian’s palace. That I shall 
not forget. Nor shall I forget a monu- 
mental puncture, my only trouble 
on the road, which took me five 
hours to mend and entailed changing 
round the tyres as well. A passing 
French car consoled me with the 
news that they had had fourteen 
punctures in three days. Dubrovnik, 
‘pearl of the Adriatic,’ is too well 
known to need my description. At 
Kotor, with its amazing walls climb- 
ing the cliff behind the town, I 
reluctantly had to leave the sea and 
take the road to Titograd, a new 
industrial city rising from the ruins 
of the war, ungraceful and self- 
consciously modern. The road then 
took me round the corner of Albania, 


cath | Up into the wild cruel beauty of the 
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mountains of Montenegro, a road 
worse than any yet. The peasants 
were dressed in coarse felt breeches 
and pretty girls wore bright em- 
broidered clothes. They had a proud 
independent air about them. A 
fantastic gorge overhung with great 
curtains of grey rock led into Pec, 
where mosques and an oriental feeling 
about the place were signs of Turkish 
occupation. 

The road to Belgrade followed the 
pretty valley of the brown, churlish 
Ibar River. Collective farms and 
signs of greater prosperity marked 
the entry into Serbia. In Kraljevo, 
some hundred miles from the capital, 
I stopped to look for the address of 
a boy I had met on the coast. This 
is perhaps worth recording, for it 
involved my only experience of the 
police. I eventually found the address 
after abandoning the bicycle in a 
back street and being led by a small 
boy through back gardens, across 
the railway-tracks, in and out of 
standing goods-wagons to a very 
humble little railway cottage to 
which there was no access by road. 
I received an effusive welcome from 
the family; but I had not been 
there more than five minutes when 
an armed policeman arrived at the 
door to find out what I was doing. 
This was a bit staggering: it was 
not as if I had stopped in the main 
street and gone into a house, and 
I have no idea how he knew I was 
there. After a long talk with my 
hosts and a laborious scrutiny of 
my passport he went away, appar- . 
ently satisfied that I was not an 
agent. I hoped it would not have 
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repercussions for them, but with 
rather bad French as our only com- 
mon language it was not easy to 
find out. However, they did not 
seem to be worried and insisted 
that I stay the night. They were 
very poor, but seemed a happy and 
devoted family. Their hospitality 
was touching. The cottage had 
three not very large rooms ; cooking 
was done in a little shack in the 
garden, and the unrefined state of 
the privy would have shocked the 
Specialist profoundly. I spent an 
exceedingly uncomfortable night in 
bed being eaten alive by fleas, and 
next morning, after long farewells, 
and having given the father a tin 
of English tobacco which pleased 
him, I went on itching in the hot 
sun to Belgrade. At long last I 
was back on tarmac. 

Belgrade is an unexciting city with 
a modern centre, but lacking the 
atmosphere of a capital city, owing 
partly, I think, to the small volume 
of traffic. I would not have stopped 
for two days but for the students 
I had met at Zadar, who showed me 
round and took me to one of their 
parties. The autobahn to Zagreb led 
over 250 miles of flat, uninteresting, 
corn-growing plain, and I crossed the 
frontier at Maribor in mid-August, 
the day my month’s visa expired. 

In spite of the beauty of much 
of the country and the friendliness 
of its people, a month by myself 
had been enough. I was beginning 
to find the continual poverty de- 
pressing, an atmosphere somehow 
pervaded with the feeling that life 
was always rather a dour struggle. 
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Shopping had to be done early or 
all too often there was nothing left ; 
often I had to jostle in a bread shop 
to get a coarse loaf before they ran 
short, and in the early-morning 
country markets I haggled like mad 
with the old peasant girls. Doing 
this with a strictly limited Serbo- 
Croat vocabulary was apt to be 


laborious but amusing. But I lived | 
in Jugoslavia for a month on £13, | 


including petrol for 1500 miles, 


Crossing the frontier into Austria | 


was almost like returning to civilisa- 
tion. What a contrast! And what 
a pleasure to go into shops crammed 
with good things, where people had 
time to gossip over their purchases— 
good round people in leather shorts, 
full of bonhomie and sausage-meat. 

At this point money and time 
began to run out, and the weather 
turned nasty for the first time. I 
spent four days in Vienna, and in a 
fortnight I was sailing from Dunkirk, 
after travelling the well-trodden and 
familiar roads of Austria, Switzer- 
land, Luxembourg and Belgium with- 
out deviation. I arrived in Dover 
with one pound of my original fifty 
left, and over six thousand miles 
on the speedometer. I slept in a 
field between Dover and London. 
In the early hours I was woken by 
a prod on the shoulder and opened 
one eye to a horizon of blue serge 
and shiny leather. After four months 
of sleeping out undisturbed all over 
the Continent, it was a bobby. I 
knew I was back in England. That 
night I slept at home in Yorkshire, 
the wanderlust dead—for the time 
being. 
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FEIJOUADA WEEK-END 





BY ALEC WILDING-WHITE 


Feijouada completa is Brazil’s national 


| dish, like roast beef and Yorkshire 
\ pudding in Britain, only very much 


more so. It is bigger; and, unlike 
the Brazilians, we do not devote a 
week-end to the transport, prepara- 
tion and consumption of our dish. 
Nevertheless, when I learned in 
Brazil that feijao means beans I shied 
away from feijouada like a horse 
from a dark ditch. I have always 
loathed baked beans. 

Then, as I came to realise how 
pleasure-loving the Brazilians are, 
the thought came to me: could 
such a people tolerate a bean that 
has not first been disguised by an 
able chef, in appearance and flavour ? 
Vaguely I began taking a mild 
interest in feijouada, an interest that 
might—sadly—have stayed vague but 
for a chance and unexpected event. 

I was relaxing at a peaceful 
country hotel after a long period of 
hard work, and the amiable white- 





coated waiter at my elbow in the 
| dim high-ceilinged dining - room 
| bowed and said quietly : 
“We have feijouada, Senhor, on 
the menu tonight.” 
His voice sounded far away. Wait- 
ing to hear what else was on the 
| menu I breathed the scent of white 
lilies floating in through the open 
French windows. They grow wild 
R2 


in Brazil, along streams and in 
other damp places; and their scent 
is the scent of a thousand gardenias 
close-packed. I saw them at the 
far end of the hotel garden, clustered 
thickly and meeting their own reflec- 
tion in the water, on the banks of 
a lazy stream beyond green lawns 
and bright flower-beds. 

At last I asked what else please 
was on the menu ; and with national 
pride and satisfaction, the waiter 
said, in his low voice, “ There is 
nothing else, Senhor, on the menu.” 

When the feijouada began arriving 
I wondered if there had been a 
mistake. I had not seen any feijao. 
The ‘completa’ started coming at 
once; and it kept arriving until 
plates, bowls and dishes containing 
about seven varieties of variously 
cooked meats, tender chopped vege- 
tables, chutneys and hot sauces and 
other eatables, covered my table and 
filled a little stand that the waiter 
had wheeled up. 

What I had failed to realise is 
the fullness of the ‘ completa’ with 
which feijao are garnished into near 
extinction. Beans are no more than 
the merest foundation of a very 
high, wide and handsome completa. 
In addition, one plate was heaped 
with pieces of orange; and of 
course there was pinga. 
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Cachasa, or pinga, as it is called 
more commonly, in every sense of 
that word, is distilled from sugar- 
cane with degrees of skill that 
cause its taste to vary and its price 
to differ from three shillings for a 
large bottle to quite a lot. After- 
effects follow the price-curve ; from 
the sprawled unconsciousness of the 
negro who sleeps it off on the pave- 
ment of a busy street in Rio, un- 
molested by an indifferent and 
tolerant police and people, to a 
feeling of drowsy indolence the 
rest of that day and in bed next 
morning. 

But, with feijouada, the purpose 
of pinga is largely remedial, like 
kirsch or brandy with the Swiss 
national dish, fondu. Because one 
thing that feijouada shares with 
national dishes of many lands, is 
size. And whether one person is 
eating or twenty, and wherever it 
may occur, it forms at once a festival ; 
and a festival to be complete requires, 
it seems, indigestion. 

Five minutes of fetjouada inside 
you forms into a platform - like 
cement. The purpose of orange 
between every few forkfuls is to 
arrest this formation, a purpose 
that fails or you have not pulled 
your weight with feijouada. But 
where orange fails pinga succeeds, 
working on the platform like a 
pile-driver : you feel the wall crack 
and the tension ease .. . until further 
feijouada drips in and hardens. 

My hotel pinga was good; and, 
as the waiter’s smile broadened, I 
found too that I liked feijouada 
very much indeed. 
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Consequently, when invited soon 
after to feijouada at a private house, 
I accepted gladly. That one, made 
by cooks and supervised by a lady, 
all of them with a deep under- 
standing of the rite, beat my hotel 
feijouada, But my third one beat 
them all; for it was not only home- 
made but it was out-of-doors, and 


there is something about feijouada | 
that makes out-of-doors the place | 


for it. Perhaps it is Nature at 
hand with her sympathetic bowl 
in case of need; but I think it 
is more. It is the shouts of laughter 
and the scent of nearby lilies, the 
guitars and the singing, the brightly 
feathered birds that now and then 
dart about, chirping as they pass, 
the sunshine and the swaying palm- 
leaves, and perhaps, too, the deep- 
blue sky and crashing sea. 

The outdoor feijouada was an 
event in a trip from Sao Paulo 
to Santos and onward. It was 
unplanned and unexpected; but it 
stole the show. 

I had a week-end to fill and my 
tall, dark-haired friend and colleague, 
John Noel-Morgan, long resident in 
and fond of Brazil, had been describ- 
ing a peaceful lost little settlement 
on the coast, called Bertioga. 

“Tt takes a bit of getting to,” he 
said; “but it’s worth it, and the 
getting there is fun.” 

These faraway coast villages and 
towns of Brazil are always peaceful. 
Prosperous when first founded long 
ago, some still have lovely Portuguese 
baroque buildings, churches, deserted 
monasteries, squares ; but they lost 
the commercial race with Rio, Santos 
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on | and Sao Paulo and remained small 
Ss, | and slow. Sometimes the jungle 
ade | has swallowed back the little-used 
dy; | road that once led to them and they 





et can be reached only by launch. 
el Bertioga is one of these; and John 
eat | guaranteed its charm further by 
ne- 


offering to go with me. 
and | The first half-hour of our drive 
out of Sao Paulo in John’s huge, 
ace black, shiny Cadillac was flat. Then 
the world tipped over. The Serra 
owl | drops two thousand five hundred 
— | feet in a slow and carefully driven 
net | twenty minutes, not including, of 
course, stops to gaze at the amazing 
htly | view and at the road—twisting, 
snaking and hairpinning downward. 
The road one has just left seems 
im within reach, supported by a stone 
©P” | wall and almost vertically above ; 
and the stretch next to come seems 
as near, directly below. A dark 
tunnel suddenly chops off the blaz- 
ing sunshine, but the bright speck 
at the far end quite swiftly grows. 
More hairpin bends and tunnels, 
and at last the long, flat glide between 
4% | vast plantations heavy with banana 
— i= the laburnum-lined streets of 
ctib- | santos, 
ment | It is a hot but pleasant town, 
with its flowering trees and bushes, 
one or two pretty squares and some 
| graceful buildings. The beach is 
\ pretty and, north of it, ships from 
all parts of the world lie bow to 
stern along the cement wharf, or 
test at anchor in the wide estuary. 
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is the large island of Santo Amaro. 
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different waterways. To the right 
the way is wide; and we watched 
a gleaming white liner stand in 
towards us. But our course would 
be to the left—where the way is so 
narrow that it is called a river— 
and we would journey in the muddy- 
looking steam-boat we saw tied to 
the wooden T-shaped pier that 
needed paint. 

We parked the car and joined a 
crowd, motley and amiable like all 
crowds in Brazil, which from afar 
had seemed only a splodge on the 
long jetty. Waiting for the word 
to go aboard, they sat on or stood 
round aged suitcases, boxes, hampers 
and the many cages of birds, and 
other pets, without which Brazilians 
seem unable to live or travel. I 
saw one tall, immensely fat man 
with black hair that needed cutting 
hold up a scarlet-and-blue parrot 
and ardently point out its merits 
to a party of eleven men of all 
shapes, ages and sizes who gibed 
and mocked increasingly the more 
serious he became. Between argu- 
ments they laughed and fooled, and 
the younger ones chased each other 
over and among heaped-up strange 
baggage that drew my attention: 
ragged hampers, oval-shaped roast- 
ing-pans and cauldrons, loosely tied 
cartons and double-handled wooden 
crates. 

John said he would buy our 
tickets. I gave him fifty cruzeiros, 
then worth about twelve shillings, 
and he worked his way, sidling 
through the crowd, towards the 
little building on the landward end 
of the wharf that served as ticket- 
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office. When he came back he 
gave me a return ticket and forty 
cruzeiros change. 

“How long is this trip?” I 
asked. 

“Two and a half hours each 
way.” 

I was not very surprised, because 
by that time I had learned that, 
whereas Rio and Sao Paulo are two 
of the world’s most expensive cities 
today, not far outside them is the 
same, simple and in many ways 
charming, old, inexpensive Brazil. 

A gate opened and the crowd 
picked up their baggage and started 
moving. The twelve men, lugging 
their odd burdens, lost each other 
at once; except the three tall ones 
who, with heads poked above the 
small-statured crowd, called jokingly 
to each other about ‘for ever miss- 
ing’ friends. In the end all twelve 
went on board and gathered near 
the bow, dumped their baggage 
where they happened to stop, and 
in small groups sat on it or leaned 
against the rail. 

The launch, like most boats, 
buses and trains in Brazil, seemed 
about ready for the museum, but 
we left on time. Arriving on time 
is quite another thing in that country, 
dependant on subsided roads, de- 
railments ahead, and so forth. But 
we soon realised that delay would not 
be our captain’s fault. Not that he 

was in a hurry; in Brazil that is un- 
heard of. His job was to take on and 
land passengers and goods; and 
when he had done that he simply 
moved on again or, more precisely, 
kept going. The passenger, like the 
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unconscious negro on the pavement 
and everyone else in Brazil, is 
presumed able to fend for himself; 
and if by some chance he is not, 
why there are no hard feelings on 
either side. 

Sometimes thus the boat does not 
stop at all. Approaching one of the 
old rickety wharves that mark each 
group of five or six, or ten, dried- 
mud-and-bamboo dwellings scattered 
behind palms and bushes, it slows 
down and sidles in, like a plane 
side-slipping to land. At last it 
moves slowly by the wharf’s tip, 
just far enough off for the fatter 
midship part to bridge the gap. 

The practised passenger, waiting 
on wharf or boat, lifts a foot as the 
boat’s stem passes and puts it down 


when the midship bulge touches, | 
Timed right, the boat’s slight impetus | 


carries him on or off. The launch’s 
engine rumbles sharply, there is a 
churning-up of white water, the 
chubby, white-capped captain smiles 
down from his tiny bridge; friends 
and strangers alike wave farewells, 








and the passenger pulls in the leg 
that for an instant was antl | 
out in space. | 

Because the launch’s daily visit | 
is the social event at every little 
wharf along the way, for which all 
five to fifteen inhabitants turn out and | 
stroll down maybe half an hour in| 
advance, everyone has learned by 
long practice to work as an easy 
cog in the machinery for getting 








the passengers and cargo up and 
down the ‘river’; and usually the 
machine works. But our week-end 
was something like Whitsun in 
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Britain, and all were festive and 
perhaps less attentive than usual. 
And three times the captain had 
stepped briefly ashore to visit friends 


' in their hospitable mud shacks half 


hidden by mixtures of palms, jungle 
and tiny inefficient plantations of 
sugar-cane. 

A few stops farther on the mid- 
ships bulk came too close and 


} struck quite hard, pushing the 


little wharf to one side. The boat 
bounced away, the pierhead creaked 
back almost into place and several 
of the social group picked themselves 
up, unhurt—they were gangling boys 
of various shades from white to 
black, men in dark trousers and open 
shirts, and women, young or older, 
always in freshly washed and ironed 
frocks. But the disembarking pas- 
senger, with foot poised, shot for- 
ward, grabbed the wharf’s edge and 
as the launch gathered speed, was 
dragged off the deck. 

His feeble finger-tips slipped, and 
his friends on the wharf, laughing 
as they strolled towards him, just 
caught his hands as he was about 
to vanish, and pulled him up. His 
two parcels floated and were saved 
and, calling jovially to each other, 
the social group wandered off by the 
little rutted mud paths, to their 
homes. Through breaks in the lush 
vegetation we saw the rescued man 
thank his saviours as they led him 
along, hero of the day and subject 
of local conversation for a week; 
then he turned and, with Brazilian 
acceptance of all things, grinned 
and waved a cheerful farewell to 
the departing captain, passengers 
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and boat. He did not even shrug ; 
that would not have represented 
his thoughts. Brazilians believe this 
type of incident to be normal; 
and in Brazil it often is. 


The ‘river’ is peaceful and calm 
now and we have advanced un- 
eventfully, touching wharves neatly. 
Ahead, the waterway, now much 
wider, bends to the right, and the 
corner of land that resembles from 
here a peninsula is picturesque. Set 
a little back from the clean beach 
is one of those mud-and-bamboo 
shacks; but this time the owner 
has made a lot out of virtually 
nothing. A neat home-made fence 
of stakes and crossed sticks sur- 
rounds the well-kept shack and its 
flowered, hard-earthed clearing. And 
behind these are miniature but well- 
ordered plantations of grain, sugar- 
cane and, reaching a little way up 
the steep hill, banana. Creepers 
shower yellow, scarlet and purple 
blooms over house and fence, and 
in one corner are a few coffee- 
bushes. 

We round the bend and for once 
there is no wharf. Instead, three 
hundred yards away, a rowboat 
rocks gently with a white-haired 
veteran lying restfully at the oars. 
A bulky object clarifies, as we draw 
nearer, into two ample matrons 
crushed into the stern-sheets. 

The launch still moves fast and, 
too late it seems to me, the old 
man dips his oars. As we get nearer 
he turns until both boats point - 
almost in the same direction. Seem- 
ingly too late again the captain 
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slows down, and the rowboat, lurch- 
ing crazily up a wave from the 
launch’s stem, drops down perfectly 
to touch its side. Two ropes snake 
out, caught by the old man almost 
without moving, and the two ladies, 
seeming in imminent peril, grasp 
hands outstretched from the launch’s 
loading-port, and with a pull they’re 
aboard. The rowboat falls away 
and the launch, churning up sudden 
foam, leaves it bobbing far behind, 
with the old man, oblivious already 
of the launch’s existence, pulling 
slowly at his oars. 

“Tt’s all miraculous ! ” 

The words were jerked out of 
me, aimed haphazardly at the thin, 
dark man in rolled-up shirt-sleeves 
beside me—one of the twelve I had 
seen earlier. 

“* Nao.” He shook his head slowly. 
“It is easy. The calma do Brazil— 
the calmness of Brazil—achieves it 
all.” 

“ And the happy-go-lucky-ness of 
Brazil too ?” 

A smile spread slowly over his 
pale face. 

“I think that ver’ much the same 
thing.” 

Then he pointed at John up in 
the prow with five of the twelve. 
The fat black-haired man with the 
parrot was talking at John, gesticulat- 
ing angularly with his arms, shoulders 
and even head. 

“Your friend make friends with 
my friend Angelo. Angelo for us 
ver’ eemportant man .. . ver’, ver’ 
good cook. We haff club... for 
holiday, fifteen member . . . all 
member ver’ seelly. On week-end 
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sometime I seelly too . . . my name 
Manuel. This week-end we haff 
the feijouada, Angelo cook it... 
wonderfully.  Feijouada completa, 
You ever taste feijouada ?” 

* Yes, indeed. It’s delicious,” 

“You no taste feijouada till you 
taste Angelo’s. Maybe you come 
tomorrow to help us eat feijouada, 
I think we haff too much. Angelo 
say no such theeng as too much, 
He very fat man; I thin .. . some- 
time too much for me. You come 
tomorrow ? Bring your friend ?” 

I said I would consult John and 
we crossed the little deck through 
small, quiet groups squatting on 
their baggage or on the deck. John 
had already been invited and we 
accepted eagerly. Then they asked 
us for the week-end at the ‘ club,’ 
but, I at least feeling a spoil-sport, 
we resolutely declined. 

The estuary was very wide now; 
and as dusk began to fall rare lights 
twinkled along the shore. Here 
and there we saw long dark canoes, 
dugouts, propelled by single dark 
silhouettes. White smoke from fires 
in their sterns curved back into a 
thinning cloud, like puffed dandelion 
seed. They anchored by the stern, 
each in his own fishing - ground, 
slewed round so that the faint 
breeze brought the smoke back 
over the boat and its lone figure, 
keeping off what mosquitoes there 
might be. 
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Manuel nudged me and jerked | 


his head sideways. I saw our 


friends moving from the bow, making 
willing room for men who took their 
places without word, look or gesture. 
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One sat squeezed into the very 
peak, with a guitar. Another brought 
a lantern and hung it just behind 
and over him. Quietly they sat 
themselves round their leader, recall- 
ing an old conception of mine of 
silent Red Indians gathering for a 
secret Ppow-wow. 

“Feeshermen,” Manuel _ said. 
“Very shy. They live half kilo- 


, metre from our club, but they no 


| 











speak to us. Portuguese feeshermen 
settle there three hundred year ago 
and live alone so long they forget 
how to speak to stranger. They 
go to Santos only to sell feesh when 
they catch too much. Maybe they 
no speak but they sing . . . every 
night, almost, on their beach—I 
show you—and on thees boat too 
when the night come down.” 

They sang—solos, by one man 
and then by another, with harmonies 
breaking in—and I loved it. I did 
not hear the boat’s chug-chug any 
more; and the singing brought us 
to our destination. 

Bertioga is a handful of white- 
washed buildings on the mainland. 
The beach curves on beyond it 
three hundred yards to a point, 
guarded by a gaunt old Portuguese 
fort and a clump of tall palms, 
where ‘river’ and ocean meet. As 
we approached Bertioga’s very long 
and surprisingly solid wooden wharf, 
Angelo, the only other member who 
spoke English, came to us. 

“Tomorrow you meet Francelino, 
twelve o’clock on thees dock. He 
conduct you to our club. You 
recognise Francelino quite easily.” 
That was all, except for a good 
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many lusty good-nights. We did 
learn, however, that Francelino is 
caretaker of the club when its 
members are away. He occupies, 
with wife and seven children, a tiny 
mud-and-bamboo shack that is the 
only other abode near the club. 
But we still wondered, as we walked 
across the point towards a long 
white beach fronting on the ocean, 
what there was about Francelino to 
make him so recognisable. 

A quarter of a mile along this 
beach we found our rambling, bunga- 
low hotel, Spanish style, half hidden 
behind a sandy garden of scattered 
palms and flowers. It was run, 
much to our surprise, by two 
charming elderly French ladies. 

Next morning we did find 
Francelino easily. He was attend- 
ing, with Bertioga’s entire popula- 
tion, the arrival of the Jancha at 
the end of the long T-shaped pier. 
He was small and very dark, wore 
the usual white shirt and unpressed 
trousers, and, though the grin on 
his round shiny face seemed virtually 
non-stop, there was nothing really 
unusual about him, except that he 
stared at us as people do when 
they wonder, ‘ Is it you?’ 

With a boat-hook he dragged his 
black dugout canoe from beneath 
the wharf and was soon sitting in 
the stern, dipping a long-handled 
paddle. Ten minutes later he landed 
us on the other side under the 
biggest, most sprawling fig-tree I 
have ever seen, its huge roots ming- 
ling with the thick undergrowth. 
Nearby stood the ruins of a sixteenth- 
century Jesuit mission fronting the 
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water. Carvings on the one chapel 
wall that remained still showed 
crisply through trailing ivy. 

Our path lurched steeply upward, 
then hairpinned—as usual in Brazil 
—across and back. On the summit 
we gazed down both sides of the 
ridge. Francelino pointed almost 
straight down the far side, at a 
small mud shack. “ My house,” 
he said, his grin even broader. 
“Very quiet. Bertioga much too 
big”’—he was serious now—“ too 
noisy, too much people.” 

The only other building was a 
larger mud shack nearer the long 
crescent-shaped beach. It was the 
‘club.’ Lazy blue smoke rose from 
its one chimney, and for a moment 
I fancied I could detect the scent 
of cooking feijouada. Voices floated 
to us, and then we made out three 
men busying themselves in and out 
of the hut. Barriers of tumbled 
black rock to seaward guarded either 
horn of the crescent beach; and 
Francelino, looking pleased and 
knowing, jabbed a finger towards a 
small island beyond. 

“Ilha dos mal casados— island 
of the badly married’ . . . accursed 
island; quite small and very big, 
oh, very big and then almost not 
there.” 

I raised my eyebrows at John. 

“* Brazil abounds,” he said, “ in 
enchanted islands that get bigger 
and smaller as you watch. They 
won’t ever oblige me, but it’s a 
favourite legend wherever there’s a 
small island.” 

Francelino’s English was at best 
limited, but he understood. 
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“ This island oblige.” He dropped 
back into Portuguese. “In the war 
a terrible storm came, and ship- 


| 


wrecked German sailors landed on | 


the isle. Black clouds like mountains 
rushed at each other that night. 
The wind blew the roof off my 
house though I myself thatched it 
and I know how strongly. The 
wind and the rain and black clouds 
suddenly got big and bigger until 
the island loomed right over Santo 
Amaro; nearly crushed my house, 
my family and me.” 

: That apparently was all he planned 
to say. 

* And then what ?” I asked; for 
we had not yet learned what a 
specialist Francelino is in imagina- 
tion followed by bathos. He 
shrugged. 

“ The island gets small again.” 


After a long pause John asked | 


what happened to the Germans. 

“ They almost drown.” Francelino 
spoke inconsequentially. “ They 
come in a little boat but the sea 
gets too big and the island grows 
every time they get near, and stops 


them landing. When I make out , 


at last that they will land on accursed 
island I shake my head; and my 
wife shake her head too.” 

After a very long pause, during 
which Francelino rose and started 
us down the hill, I asked what 
happened then. 

“They sleep. And next day the 
storm finish and they swim ashore. 
The Government interns them but, 
like all prisoners in Brazil, they 
escape. One was a waiter in 
Germany and another a chef and 
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they open a big hotel in the mountains 
and now make lots of money.” 

He named a hotel at a mountain 
resort where I had stayed. It was 
run, I recalled, by German ex- 
sailors, but none had ever said 
anything to me about accursed 
islands. 

A hundred yards from the club 
the rich mingled bouquet of feijouada 
really did meet us. Manuel spotted 
us. He shouted to others and came 
running, and soon ten other men 
debouched from the club, one wear- 
ing no more than a small frayed 
towel held together between finger 
and thumb. 

The club house, of the usual 
brownish-yellow dried mud, con- 
sisted of three tiny rooms and, 
along one outer wall, a lean-to roof 
on posts. Under the lean-to was 
a long rough table with a narrow 
bench on either side, a big heap of 
hay at one end and two backless 
wooden chairs at the other. Fifteen 
members had spent the night there, 
three more having arrived the night 
before in their ‘ private yacht ’—a 
long dugout canoe with an outboard 
motor. Now enormous, genial 
Angelo, the honorary cook, rolled 
out of the kitchen towards us. 

“T sleep there,” he said after 
greeting us, waving at the tall, dry 
grass nearby, “where they no see 
me. No one else sleep much—all 
laugh and joke and too seelly. But 
they wish me sleep . . . get strength 
to cook vast, topnotch feijouada.” 

They sat us down on a driftwood 
log hauled there to serve as a club 
bench, and brought us pinga. There 
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had been several preparatory rounds 
and this one in our honour was a 
double. 

We were on our second double 
when the tall and very thin Adolfinho, 
who had been sitting silently, ex- 
claimed, swung away, stooped, picked 
up a very long bamboo pole that 
lay beside the shack and, waving it 
crazily, stood it suddenly against 
the house. He returned looking 
proud. All I saw was a bare bamboo 
pointing skyward, but Juan, a jovial, 
rotund littl man, nodded his 
approval, waggling a finger in the 
general direction of the pole. 

* Our flag,” he said proudly. 

I smiled and nodded; if they 
wished to call a bamboo their flag, 
well why not. I had been in Brazil 
long enough to acquire some Brazilian 
tolerance of almost everything. But 
Juan turned for another fond look 
at the banner and an amused look 
crept across his face. 

“ Again ! ” he half whispered. 

He rolled off towards the pole, 
missed it by two feet, but at the 
last moment grabbed hold of it. 
The pole then stretched its length 
on the ground with Juan writhing 
at its foot. He clambered up, 
raised the pole, and grasping the 
end of it, lost his balance backwards. 
He staggered back in a frenzied 
effort to recover. Faster and faster 
he went, till by some miracle he 
caught up with his fleeting balance, 
teetered, lost it—forwards this time 
—and charged ahead with the pole 
sloped like a lance. The end ~ 
vanished through the kitchen door 
with Juan’s weight behind it, and 
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a fearful exaggerated scream came 
from within. 

Some hidden force pushed the 
pole out again, striking Juan and 
rolling him on the ground; and 
the pole, apparently levitating, re- 
mained horizontal three feet above 
ground. Then it came out of the 
kitchen as fast as it had gone in, 
and the end appeared with Angelo, 
the huge cook, attached. In his 
great right hand he held the pole 
and the peak of a huge tear in his 
old trousers. In his left he brandished 
a saucepan. 

I did not expect mayhem, and 
just as Angelo reached Juan’s area 
Juan got up. They met, flinging 
their arms round one another in a 
vain effort to stay upright, and 
disintegrated in howls of laughter on 
the ground. There they separated, 
laughing helplessly. 

“The feijouada!” Angelo yelled 
suddenly. He climbed up and, 
bent over, raced inside to where 
a new member, not yet inured to a 
night almost without sleep, had 
been dozing on a camp cot. The 
uproar roused him and he came 
out. He spotted the pole, picked 
it up and set it up against the 
house. I realised then that Juan’s 
previous effort had raised it upside 
down ; for the little pennant billowed 
out bravely now, revealing ‘ Club das 
Patetas’ embroidered on its white 
ground. I asked what it meant, 
and was told that ‘Club of the 
Soft-headed ’ was as good a transla- 
tion as any. All fifteen members 
were patetas, they said, at least 
for the duration of every week-end 
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at the club; and they agreed that 
we could be too. The rest of the 
week they had to work hard and 
be far too serious, they explained. 
And never have I met a kindlier or 
more hospitable group of temporary 
patetas. 

Juan explained that because the 
pole had too often been raised 
unnoticed upside down, the members 
in general meeting had voted to put 
a flag at each end. That was a year 
ago and it had not been done, 
Marino’s wife had made the original 
flag, and refused to understand why 
another was needed. At a second 
meeting the club voted, with only 
one opposing, that Marino be 
instructed to inform his wife why; 
but so far he had not managed to 
tell her. 

** What’s all this Francelino tells 
us about an island that gets bigger 
and smaller,” I asked. 

“ Pinga!” They grinned broadly. 

“And tradition,” Juan added, 
“because people when they’ve had 
five or six pinga, they look around 
to see what an island is doing and, 
of course then, it is swelling and 
subsiding so they forget to look at 
other things that would of course 
then also be swelling and subsiding 
too. But Francelino and all others 
around here truly believe this island 
does get big. Sometimes when the 
sea is big with black clouds almost 
mixing with the sea and island I 
nearly believe so too.” 


We walked down to the beach 


and along it to the right, as far as 
the distant high wall of tumbled 
rock. The island looked quite 
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normal, four hundred yards out, 
perhaps a hundred wide, covered 
with trees and other vegetation ; in 
fact, it seemed most attractive. 

The beach was much wider there, 
and sheltered on three sides by 
trees, the rocks, and the island. 
On the sand just before it met the 
trees were a dozen dugout canoes, 
some lying under little shelters, 
others protected by portable gabled 
thatching set down across the gun- 
wales. One man only was in 
sight, but he ignored us. He was 
lithe and active-looking, but he sat 
motionless on the highest rock, 
thirty feet above us, gazing fixedly 
out to sea. Juan said— 

“'He’s one of the fishermen that 
were on the boat yesterday. They 
live back inside the trees and under- 
brush. They take turns sitting up 
there, always watching the sea, for 
signs of fish.” He grinned. “ Fran- 
celino insists it’s the island they 
watch, and that as long as they 
have an eye on it, it will not mis- 
behave.” 

I watched the fisherman off and 
on for fifteen minutes, and not 
once did he turn away from his 


| vigil. At last another man stepped 


out of the trees, said a few words 
and sat down, gazing outwards; 


| the first man got up, stretched with 


his arms far above him and dis- 
appeared into the jungle. 

“I show you the feeshermans,” 
Manuel said, and he started in 
among the trees along a narrow, 
well-worn path. “ Those their boats 


| there”—he pointed at the canoes— 


“I show you their houses. Not 
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likely we see feeshermen . . . all too 
shy. Good people but too shy. 


Often at night they sing on the 
beach, with guitar. They sing so 
well I want to make friend, but I 
not succeed. Angelo—big fat cook 
—sing too and he make friend. . . 
not very good friend but . . . friend.” 

Vines crept along branches and 
hung down from them with lichens, 
like grey, bearded snakes. The 
first brownish-yellow mud _ house 
was a hundred yards from the 
beach. We saw a boy and girl— 
five years old, about—both dressed 
in bright colours, race away helter- 
skelter when they spotted us, and 
disappear. 

The house stood in a neat hard- 
earthed clearing sixty feet square. 
It was larger than the usual mud 
shack, and the thatch, though thin, 
was in good condition. The usual 
cracks had split the walls but all 
had been carefully refilled. Flower- 
ing bushes and tidy groups of five 
or six coffee-plants partly hid the 
walls and, with small plots of flowers, 
vegetables and sugar-cane, seemed 
to merge the little house, its clearing 
and garden, into the surrounding 
lush jungle. 

Through windows and the hinged- 
open upper part of the door we 
saw neatly furnished rooms, their 
hard, yellow, mud floors swept 
clean; and two guitars hung on 
walls. Five narrow paths, like small 
doorways in the jungle, led away ; 
and fifty to a hundred yards up 
each was another well-kept shack. 
And again from afar we saw brightly 
dressed people, mostly women and 
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children, vanish indoors when they 
saw us. 

The path curved back towards the 
beach and finally we emerged where 
the trees ended, about two hundred 
yards from the club. Members in 
a circling ‘ production-belt’ were 
gleefully bringing out to the lean-to 
the many items of a feijouada that 
began to look too big even for 
seventeen hungry men. 

Adolfinho, one of Angelo’s assist- 
ants, came to meet us. He poked 
at me a dish of freshly caught and 
cooked prawns, served as hors d’@vres. 
I took one and then Juan picked up 
and held towards me a shallow bowl 
of sauce. Thinking it was expected 
of me I dipped my prawn in the 
sauce and bit off about half. My 
howl of agony vied with screeches 
of amazement, amusement and con- 
cern from all present. Someone 
grabbed a glass and rushed it to 
me. It was pinga but it helped. 
The sauce was almost pure pimenta, 
intended for careful use with the 
feijouada. Juan had shown it to 
me to admire, not to taste. Someone 
brought mineral water and for five 
minutes I savoured one soothing 
mouthful after another. Then 
Manuel pointed at Angelo approach- 
ing us with his lips pushed out and 
his eyes shining. 

“When Angelo look like that it 
mean feijouada completa succeed 
vastly.” 

Angelo presided, on the heap of 
straw, with Juan beside him to act 
as deputy when Angelo had to 
visit the kitchen. The rest of us 
squashed onto the benches and 
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the two backless chairs. Very ready 
for it, we watched Angelo ladle 
nine kinds of meat on to plates from 
a huge platter piled eight inches 
high. His three assistants flitted 
to and from the kitchen and passed 
round dishes of highly seasoned 
vegetables and fruits. I have never 
seen so many plates and dishes; 
but as they became empty Angelo 
and his helpers brought out others 
or, leaning back, picked up more 
from where they waited on the 
ground. 

Piled-up bits of orange lay at 
each place ; and down the middle of 
the table stood eight bottles of pinga. 
I felt as I felt the first time I saw 
the instrument-panel of a large 
aircraft — flabbergasted where to 
begin. But I watched Angelo for 
a brief while and then confidently 
started. His plate was piled highest, 
but he finished first and then had 
a second helping, “just to fill in 
the odd crack,” he said. 

The feast lasted well over an 
hour and the siesta afterwards, with 
seventeen men strewn about in the 
tall dry grass, followed automatically, 
unproposed. Ninety minutes later 
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light there is, whether sun, moon 
or lightning flash. I told myself 
it was nonsense, but I had not 
convinced myself when Manuel’s 
voice broke through: “It’s going 
to rain hard. We must go in.” 

Squashed inside I found myself 
next to John. 

“How many pingas did I have at 
lunch ? ” 

“ Seven. 
counted.” 

“ Came up very fast that storm ! ” 

“It did; but I saw the clouds 
grow from the start. At one time 
I looked back and damned if I 
didn’t think it was the island grow- 
ing. It was very dark over the 
island and misleading. I expect 
it’s the effect of that strange mixture : 
storm, sleep, feijouada, Francelino 
and pinga.” 

It was a relief to hear him. It 
Should not have been, perhaps, 
but... well... I was in the edges 
of Brazil. 

When the rain stopped we hurried 
out, breathing in the clean, cool air, 
and clambered up over the sharp 


I was impressed and 
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ridge to the path’s first descending 

hairpin-bend. The sudden gorgeous 

view there of the estuary, the ocean 

and the mainland, through an open- 

ing in trees and bushes, first startled 

me and then was wondrously sooth- 

ing. The pink and silver sky almost 

fused with the reflecting sea, leaving 

only the faintest line to mark the 

horizon. Through fleecy clouds 

the low, oversized, orange-red sun 

sent reflections twinkling across the 

ocean and estuary towards us. And 

the opposite bank, blurring into 
dark grey-green through a thin 
haze, helped to frame the wide, 
sparkling waterway and set back in 
perspective the more distant glitter- 
ing sea and sky. 

Tall palms, exploding into foliage 
only at their very tops, stood in 
clumps along the estuary’s beach, 
from Bertioga’s handful of dusking 
white houses as far as the silhouette 
of the fort, dark against the bright 
ocean beyond it. Even Angelo 
stopped to look and wonder. 

Francelino ferried six of us over, 
and the ‘private yacht’ with out- 
board motor took six more and 
returned for the rest. It landed 
these and then, with its three owners 
squeezed between as much baggage 
as could with fair safety be stowed 
in, swirled out into the tide, curved 
round and, seen off by friendly 
cries and jeers, made off for Santos, 
getting swiftly smaller. 

The Jancha lay at the end of the 
long pier, with the cheerful social 
group milling slowly beside it. In~ 
a long single file we eased through 
the crowd and went aboard. 
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Our first Jancha was a one-class 
boat and we had had the run of it. 
Now, on presenting our tickets, we 
were politely shown down some 
steps into a second-class that seemed 
to me a good copy of the black 
hole of Calcutta, low down, in the 
stern. Close rows of seats facing 
forward left only a narrow alley 
down the middle, and the windows 
were well above seated eye level. 

I found a seat; but some time 
later I was roused from reveries 
of fishermen, islands and feijouada 
by John’s gentle voice. We had 
been churning on for some time 
and had stopped at one of the shaky 
wharves along the way. A large 
crowd was pouring down, with 
birdcages, dogs, cats, the occasional 
pet monkey and other baggage, 
despite the clear fact that there 
was no room left. 

John pointed out that two of the 
incoming crowd might very soon 
become mothers, but this is so 
frequent in Brazil and taken so 
naturally that no one offered a 
seat. The passage was packed, so 
we climbed in the opposite direc- 
tion over several pairs of knees 
and pulled ourselves up onto the 
windows. I ducked my head 
through and sat more than half 
outside, hoping it would not rain. 

Unfortunately my inside foot kept 
touching my neighbour’s head. He 
did not seem to mind but I found 
it embarrassing. I pulled my leg 
out and sat outside, holding on with 
forearms and hands inside, since 
the top of the window was not 
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much above elbow level. This 
proved so imminently dangerous 
that I brought my foot back in. 
I explained the situation to my 
neighbour and asked would he 
mind. He merely looked amazed 
that I had asked and said, “ Pues 
nao,” meaning, “ Why, of course 
not.” 

Fortunately I was well back from 
the midships bulge; and from my 
perch I watched social gatherings 
on many jetties, and picked out 
many mud-and-bamboo huts with 
candles twinkling now at their tiny 
windows. Some were tidy and in 
good repair, others just the reverse ; 
and as I looked I wondered had 
every happy group in each shack 
had its feijouada that week-end. 
Some yes, no doubt; others no. 
But a huge clump of white lilies 
came into view, quite close, along 
soggy ground, and, as I scented 
their delicious evening perfume, I 
knew it did not much matter. 

I had also seen people in neatly 
ironed cotton frocks or cool thin 
suits, flit, chatting happily, past 
breaks in the foliage towards the 
little piers. And I had heard guitars 
gently strummed in that soft even- 
ing, with sometimes a voice or 
voices joining in, the sound coming 
fainter over the water as we sheered 
away. And I knew that feijouada 
or no feijouada, mud and bamboo 
in good repair or bad, neat and 
efficient or nearly jungle, that week- 
end, in contented happiness in every 
shack along the way, had been 
complete. 
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BY R. T. CURRELLY 


DAN MCALLISTER’S road was one 
the township council would have 
preferred to close. It lay within a 
hundred miles of Toronto, but it 
did not go anywhere except up to 
Dan’s place, and Dan didn’t pay 
much in taxes. The bridge over the 
creek was the biggest trouble. It 
was a home-made structure consist- 
ing of rough-sawn four-by-sixes laid 
crosswise on heavy pine timbers. 
It had developed a sag to it of late 


| years and was believed, by some 


people, to be rather unsafe. No 
one was too worried about Dan. 
He did not drive a car and he was 
pretty careful how he put his team 
or his old driving-mare across it. 
What really had people worried was 
the possibility of a fisherman or 


' picnicker finding his way up there 


in a car, falling through the bridge 
and suing the township for damages. 

I was down at the store one day 
when the road superintendent met 
Dan and asked him about the bridge. 
Dan was never very communicative 
and today he was downright difficult. 
The trouble was that he did not 
like the superintendent. Dan reck- 
oned the superintendent received far 
too much money for the job he did, 
and he saw no reason for making it 





any easier for him. When Dan’s 
father held the job some fifty years 
back, there had been no salary 
attached to it at all. And that was 
the last time the McAllisters’ road 
had had any money spent on it. 

Although his family name did not 
particularly suggest it, Dan always 
spoke of himself as an Irishman, 
and I could see that the superintend- 
ent was quickly coming to this con- 
clusion himself as he followed the 
old man out of the store, still hoping 
to get some information about the 
bridge. As Dan untied his mare 
from the telephone pole and clam- 
bered into the buggy, the super- 
intendent thought he would have 
one last try. “ Well, is it safe, or 
isn’t it?” 

Old Dan looked down at the 
superintendent standing beside the 
buggy, turned away politely and 
spat in the dust on the other side. 
After a moment’s reflection, while 
he adjusted his quid, he said, “ It’s 
like this—the one side is real bad 
and the other ain’t so bad.” 

“Well, which side is the worst, 
Dan?” 

* That all depends whether you’re 
comin’ out or goin’ in, don’t it ?” 
Just then, although Dan had 
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neither spoken to her nor moved a 
muscle, his old blood mare took off 
as though a bee had stung her, and 
that was all the information the road 
superintendent could get. 

Some days later, when he went 
to inspect the bridge, he found both 
carrying timbers to be equally rotten, 
and nailed a cardboard sign on a 
nearby post stating that the bridge 
was unsafe and that the public would 
use it only at their own risk. I 
guess it was quite a problem to know 
what to do about it really. If some- 
one fell through the bridge it would 
be bad, but if Old Dan died first, 
they could take the bridge out and 
close the road, and look at the money 
they would save! It was one of 
those things that were pretty hard 
to figure. 

It was after harvest and getting 
on towards fall fair-time when Joe 
and I and Joe’s cousin decided to 
drive out to see Dan about a certain 
matter. When we came to the bridge, 
Joe and his cousin thought they 
should get out and examine it to 
see if it was safe. They jumped 
around on it for a little, lay down 
and had a peek over the edge, then 
stepped off the other side and called 
back that it was all right for me 
to drive across. I didn’t like it 
much, but I could see which timber 
Old Dan reckoned was the best, 
because the tracks of his team and 
wagon were all away over to one 
side. Also, the sign the super- 
intendent had nailed up was pretty 
well weathered and hard to read, 
so I thought I would be able to 
‘collect’ if I did go through. Any- 
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way, the creek wasn’t very deep at 
that time of year. I drove slowly 
and got across all right. I was 
sort of proud of the old bridge, the 
way it stood up; but we got stuck 
trying to get out of the valley on 
the other side. It is sandy land 
there and the hind wheels started 
to jump up and down, so that I 
was afraid the rear end would not 
stand it. 
way to the bridge and got the boys 
to get out and stand on the back 
bumper. We went up then, with 
a little weight to hold the hind end 
down. The remaining half-mile into 
Dan’s place was all good road in 
the dry weather, mighty pretty, too, 
with the wire grass waving in the 
wind and that nice dry smell you 
get where the land is not much 
good. 

Perhaps I should mention right 
here what it was we were going to 
see Dan about. There is a fair held 
in the north part of our county that 
the boys up there are starting to 


refer to as the county fair. Now, ; 


they have absolutely no business 
calling it the county fair. The way 
I look at it is, if anybody is going to 
call their fair the county fair, it 
should be the county town. Our 
county town is right down here at 
the south end of the county, and 
they don’t have any fair. They 
used to, but they don’t now. There 
must be four or five fairs in the 
county altogether, and just because 
this one up in the north is getting 
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Jersey steer, but then Dan wasn’t 
like most people. 

We found out from Dan that 
afternoon how he happened to have 
these cattle. He had always kept a 
Jersey cow for himself and his dog 
and cats. He had her pretty well 
halter-broken and when the time was 
right he used to lead her across 
the fields, out onto the county road 
and up to Mr Kitchen’s, where he 
purchased the service of his Jersey 
bull. One time when he was up 
there Dan had to help Mr Kitchen 
deliver a calf. The mother was a 
little first-calf heifer, not much past 
two years old, and it took the three 
of them a good fifteen minutes’ 
hard work to produce a big bull calf. 
They did a good job of it, too, and 
the cow was on her feet again in a 
few minutes. Dan was horrified 
when Mr Kitchen said he would 
have to knock it on the head ; for 
he had more bulls than he could 
sell and you could not afford to raise 
Jersey calves for veal, they were such 
poor doers. Mr Kitchen didn’t like 
knocking new-born calves on the 
head, and so, when Dan walked 
home half an hour later, he had his 
cow’s halter-shank in one hand and 
the calf in a sack slung over his 
shoulder. A few days later when he 
returned the empty sack, he left 
with Mr Kitchen a stamped, self- 
addressed post-card in case he wanted 
him to come and get any more 
calves. Since that time he had been 
raising two or three a year, what- 
ever his cow could feed, and when- 
ever she dropped him a heifer calf 
he took it back and gave it to 
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Mr Kitchen just to keep things 
straight. 

Dan showed us a couple of these 
calves he had in a box-stall in the 
horse stable. He was raising them 
on a little milk and a lot of warm 
water, as he reckoned Jersey milk 
was too rich for them. 

Joe’s cousin, who ought to have 
known better, said, “‘ They look kind 
of puny, Mr McAllister, do you get 
much sickness among them ? ” 

We thought Dan might get mad, 
but he just gave Joe’s cousin a 
kind of a dirty look and replied, 
“T don’t never have no sick ones 
at all!” And then, more gently, 
“But some of them die awful 
easy.” 

It was about time we got off the 
subject of calves and so we went 
and looked at his hens. When he 
figured Dan’s feathers were about 
smoothed down, Joe said, “I hear 
you’ve got a likely team of horses 
here.” 

** They ain’t for sale!” 

“ Well, I’m kind of sorry to hear 
that,” Joe said, “ because we have 
a job for them to do, and I guess, 
from all I hear, they are the only 
team around these parts that could 
do it.” 

There was no doubt that Dan 
was becoming interested, and so, 
when I felt it was safe, I explained 
the whole set-up. When he had 
heard it all, he asked, “ What do 
you want to buy them for?” 

“We don’t have to buy them,” 
I said. “ What we would really like 
would be for you to bring them and 
drive them yourself.” 
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a chance to look his horses over, 
and a likelier-looking pair I never 
saw. They were both geldings. The 
one was a grey Percheron, almost 
white. He maybe had a little bit 
of age, but he was heavy set with 
lots of middle. The other was a 
bay Clyde with a wide blaze covering 
the whole front of his face. He was 
a bit longer in the leg, with not quite 
so much middle, but pretty good 
for a Clyde. The thing that struck 
me most was the way they conducted 
themselves. From the minute they 
were hitched they moved like one 
horse, with absolutely no damn fool- 
ishness. Of course, they wouldn’t 
have won any beauty contest, but 
that wasn’t what we wanted them 
for. 

Dan came back with the wiffle- 
trees and Joe’s cousin came round 
the corner of the driving-shed, look- 
ing kind of mad, carrying half a keg 
of used staples, and with the handle 
of a hammer sticking out of each 
pocket. We all headed out into the 
orchard where Dan had a roll of 
used pagewire. It looked like he 
might have got it from the township 
dump. The fence between the 
orchard and the horse pasture was 
about done, and his idea was to stretch 
this wire and staple it right on top 
of the old wire and hope the bad 
places didn’t match up. Dan got 
Joe and me to unroll the wire, while 
he and Joe’s cousin attached one 
end to the old anchor-post. He then 
put his home-made stretcher on the 
other end and hooked his team to 
it. It was a forty-rod roll all right 
and was going to match up with the 
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other fence once he got it stretched. 
He eased his team into a gentle 
draw, just enough to make the wire 
stand up off the ground. He told 
them to hold it there and we walked 
back to have a look at the wire. 
It was not in too bad shape, con- 
sidering what he had paid for it. 
A lot of the vertical wires were 
broken, but the heavier horizontal 
wires were all there and it looked 
as if it would stand a draw. 

Dan walked back, picked up the 
lines and said, “Git up!” in a 
voice that sounded like a whip 
cracking. The old team pulled that 
wire until you could play tunes on 
it. Old Dan bellowed, “Hold it 
there!” and let go a couple of 
pretty rich cuss-words just to back 
it up. He set the lines down on 
the ground mighty gently and started 
to staple the wire to the nearest 
post. He stapled it back three posts 
before he was satisfied that it would 
not move and then shouted, “ All 
right then, back it up! Ho!” 
His team eased back a half-step 
and stood still, their forelegs and 
flank muscles quivering from the 
awful strain they had been under. 

It was getting on about chore- 
time now and Joe and I thought 
we should be starting for home. But 
Dan wanted us to staple up the 
rest of the fence while he put his 
team away, and we had to say we 
would. It doesn’t take long to staple 
up forty rod of wire if you are 
using new staples, but it takes quite 
a while when you have to hammer 
every one out straight on the top 
of the post before you can drive it. 
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Joe’s cousin said some kind of hard 
things about Dan on the way home, 
but Joe told him to simmer down, 


It was a week from the next 
Saturday when we called around 
for Dan and his team with Joe’s 
cousin’s truck. The barnyard was 
dry, so we backed up to the manure- 
pile and loaded them there. Dan 
insisted on riding with his horses ; 
he said they were not used to a 
truck; besides it made more room 
for the rest of us in the cab. We 
ate our sandwiches while we drove, 
so we would not have to waste any 
time eating at the fair. Seeing we 
had a team on board, we drove 
right in at the exhibitors’ entrance 
and all got in free. It was just 
one o’clock when we arrived and 
things had hardly started, but it 
was a good time to get there if 
you wanted any stable-room. The 
horse barn was filling up fast, but 
we managed to get Dan two single 
stalls side by side, and after we had 
shaken out the bale of straw we had 
brought with us and got his horses 
settled down, we all trooped off to 
see the secretary. We found him 
in a little office by the main entrance, 
and a mighty busy man he was, too. 
He had his wife with him, though, 
to answer some of the more damn 
fool questions, and he managed to 
take off a couple of minutes to 
explain to us that there was a five- 
dollar entry fee and a fifty-dollar 
winner-take-all prize. If there were 
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that it wasn’t every day the old 
man had that much help around the 
place. 





not ten teams entered, the fair board 
would make up the difference, 1/ 
started to pull my wallet out of my | 
back pocket, but Old Dan gave me 
such a black look I shoved it back 
again and felt kind of ashamed of 
myself. After the secretary had put | 
Dan’s money in the till and given | 
him his entry card and his number, 
he told us the log-drawing contest 
would not be on until about four 
o’clock and so we might as well get 
out and enjoy ourselves. 

We all wandered over to the{ 
horse-ring to see what was doing. 
They hadn’t brought anything out 
yet, sO we went on over to the 
grandstand to listen to the mayor 
making his speech. He wasn’t much 
good, so we went back to the horse- 
ring and stood around and talked 
to some of the boys. Things started 
to get going pretty soon. They held 
their carriage - horse classes, their 
roadster-horse classes, their halter 
classes and their heavy-horse classes. 
They were all very good, too, but 
not one bit better than you could 
see at our own fairs right down in 
our own part of the country. | 

There was one thing they did 
have there which was new to me, 
and that was the children’s saddle 
class. It was mighty interesting, 


| 





too. Some of the boys and gitl 
didn’t ride very well and some of 
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but taking it all together they put 
on a very good show. After quite 
a little bit of hollering, the judge 
got them all going round in a circle. 
There were two little girls there 
that looked like they might be sisters. 
The pony the bigger one was riding 
| got sick of what he was doing and 
f my bucked her off clean, right over his 
ears. Her mother ran out and picked 
her up, but she wasn’t hurt. She 
~~ | looked like she would have mounted 
| put | spain, but they couldn’t find her 
pony. I guess we had all been so 
busy looking at the little girl to see 
if she was hurt, we hadn’t noticed 
the pony slip out of the ring and 
away. When the two of them started 
out of the ring to look for the pony, 
the younger girl began to cry and 
said she didn’t want to stay if her 
sister was going and so she had to 
be led out, too. 

There was one little fellow there 
who was doing extremely well. He 
was riding a really snappy little pony, 
Shetland and hackney cross, likely. 
His mother had really gone to a lot 
of trouble over his get-up. He had 
on his big brother’s double-breasted 
blue jacket. I guess it had been a 
little loose in front, so his mother 
had pulled the left flap across and 
pinned it to his side under his right 
, arm where the pin didn’t show much. 

You could tell they had been to 
some of those big horse-shows up 
in the city, because they had even 
gone out and borrowed him a bowler 
hat. It was a little on the big side, 
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in his ears stood up to it. It was 
pretty safe to say that he was going 
to win the class. The judge kept 
looking at him and writing something 
down on his score card. Just then 
the poor little guy had the darndest 
luck. His pony gave a jump and 
the big cardboard placard on the 
boy’s back with his number on it 
hit the brim of his bowler hat at 
the back and shoved it down over 
his eyes. The pony realised there 
was something wrong and bolted 
out of the ring. The poor little 
boy was so busy trying to stop 
him he didn’t have a spare hand to 
push the hat back off his nose and 
didn’t know where he was going 
until he found himself in the barn 
and his pony eating hay. 

After they got this class sorted 
out and all the ponies back to the 
stable, a man with a tractor drew 
two big hard maple logs in at one 
end of the ring, unhooked and went 
back and got two more. It looked 
like the big draw was on at last. 
I don’t know what those logs weighed, 
but it would have taken a good team 
to have snaked them out of the bush 
one at a time. The teams were 
coming over from the stable now 
and there was Old Dan shuffling 
along behind his pair, hump-shoul- 
dered, bent at the hips, just like he 
always looked. There was a loud- 
speaker-truck out in the middle of 
the ring telling everybody what was 
going on, in case they didn’t know. 
It was useful, too, as the man inside 
it was able to speak to the con- 
testants and keep things moving a 
bit. Right now he asked them to 
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drive their teams once round the 


ring. This was to let everybody 
have a good look at them and to 
get the betting started. I guess, 
by rights, you are not supposed to 
bet in a public place, but there is an 
awful pile of money changes hands 
at one of these big draws. 

As the teams were moving round 
the ring, the man in the sound-truck 
was busy explaining the rules. It 
seemed that a team was allowed 
three lunges, but if they once moved 
the load, they had to move it the 
full six feet. They were going to 
start with two logs, but if a man 
didn’t want to draw the two, he 
didn’t have to. He could wait and 
draw three. I noticed Old Dan 
pull off into a corner and squat 
down on his hunkers to wait. He 
was not going to tire his team draw- 
ing two logs. They did not need 
the practice. He figured they would 
pull when he told them to. They 
had better ! 

Two men with cant-hooks rolled 
the first pair of logs onto a chain, 
wrapped the chain round and hooked 
it so the draw would come from the 
bottom. Everything was set and 
the crowd was mighty quiet. There 
were seven teams in the ring al- 
together. Of these, one besides Dan 
elected not to draw on the two 
logs. Of the five that did hook on, 
only three moved the load the 
required distance. One of the others 
broke a trace and the other see- 
sawed too much and the judge dis- 
qualified them. The two logs were 
pulled back to the starting-line with 
the tractor, the chain unhooked, 
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and the third log rolled up on top 
of the other two. When the chain 
was hooked again and everything was 
ready, the fellow in the sound-truck 
shouted out, “‘ Who’s first?” Dan 
still didn’t stand up. You would 
think he was waiting for the weather 
to change or something. A big 
team of blue roans took the first 
pull. They went into their collars 
once, came back and went ahead 
again, only this time they meant it, 
I swear those logs hadn’t moved a 
hair’s-breadth when there was a 


sound like a high-powered rifle , 


going off and his wiffle-trees flew 
into a thousand pieces. No one 
comes to a drawing contest with bad 
wiffle-trees. They didn’t break. 
They exploded ! 

There were some mighty good 
bush teams hooked on to that load 
and several of them moved it, but 
none of them took it the required 
distance. However, the judge was 
careful to measure every move, 
because if no one took it all the 
way, the one who drew it the farthest 
would win. I think a lot of people 
had forgotten about Old Dan, and 
were kind of surprised to see him 
slipping the end of the chain through 
the clevis on his wiffle-trees and 
hooking it back on to itself. He 
left the lines on the ground and 
walked slowly round to his horses’ 
heads. He talked to them a little 
and patted their necks, then he 
walked slowly round and picked 
up the lines. 

Dan told me afterwards that he 
knew his team wasn’t any strongef 
than some of the others that were 
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there. He knew, too, that those 
logs weighed more than it was 
reasonable to expect any team to 
draw. He reckoned his only chance 


| was to pivot the load around to one 


side and, when he had broken con- 
tact with the ground, to swing the 


big ; front end over the other way and 
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go into his draw while the front 
and back ends were still moving. 
The catch was to get your team 
to do all this in only three lunges, 
for every time they tightened their 
traces would be counted as a pull. 
That was the way he had it 
figured and that was the way he 
did it. With both lines snug, but 
with the least bit more pressure 
on the left one, he said, “ Hah 
around, easy now!” When he had 
the front end of the logs moving 
to the left, he altered the tension on 
his lines from left to right, and 
bellowed, “‘ Gee over there, and GIT 
up!” Without showing any sign 
of confusion, his team moved the 


front end of the load to slightly 


| draw, Dan began to swear. 


tight of centre and went into their 
draw. As soon as they started to 
In a 
high-pitched tenor that could be 
heard all over the fair ground he 


let fly a stream of cuss-words, and 





80 far as I could tell he never repeated 
himself. He didn’t let up until the 


, front end of those logs was a good 





six inches over the finishing-line. 

I never saw anything like that 
crowd! You could sure tell who 
had driven horses and who hadn’t. 
Those who had were all crouched 


onget | down and you could almost see the 
were | teins in their hands. I had to admire 
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the Reverend Mr Peck, the minister 
from down our way. He was stand- 
ing right against the ropes with his 
youngest daughter. He was a horse 
lover from away back, but he 
couldn’t show too much excitement 
as it wouldn’t have been seemly. 
All he could do was stand still and 
sweat. When Dan was urging his 
horses in his own special way, Mr 
Peck’s daughter, who fortunately 
could not understand a word of it, 
turned to her father and asked, 
“What language is he speaking, 
daddy ?” 

It was with only a suspicion of 
a smile that Mr Peck replied, “ Pro- 
fane, dear ! ” 

When it was time to be on our 
way, we had a job loading Old 
Dan and his team. Dan had had a 
little too much and was asleep in 
the straw behind his horses. We 
helped him out of the barn and 
into the cab of the truck and then 
went back for the team. They 
came as far as the loading-chute all 
right, but would not go up it and 
into the truck. I guess they just 
weren’t used to obeying anyone 
except Dan. We got them loaded 
in the end, and Joe offered to ride 
with them, him being a younger 
man than me. Joe’s cousin and 
I set Dan up between us so he 
couldn’t fall out, and struck for 
home. 

The old man slept for a little 
while, then he woke up and started 
to sing. He soon cut that out and 
started to talk instead. I never did 
hear Dan talk so much: he didn’t 
stop until we got him home, put his 
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team in the stable, took his boots 
off and put him to bed. He may not 
have stopped talking even then for 
all I know, because we left. 

Some of what Dan said on that 
long drive home didn’t make much 
sense, but most of it did. He told 
us he had been married once, but 
his wife had only lived about a 
year. She died having her first 
child. Neither of them had known 
much about it, he said, and then the 
baby started to come kind of sud- 
denly. He had quite a piece to go 
to the nearest telephone to call the 
doctor. The doctor had four miles 
to come with a horse and cutter, 
but was there within an hour of 
when Dan phoned. Things just 
weren’t coming right, though, and 
he lost the baby, too. That was 
close on forty years ago now and 
people had often asked him why 
he didn’t marry again. He had 
thought about it, he said, but some- 
how had never got around to it. 
He guessed he was still kind of fond 
of the one he had had. 

After he had told us about his 
wife, Dan was quiet for a spell. 
Then he started to talk about his 


I didn’t see Dan any more that 
fall. I thought he might be at our 
own fair, which was held a few 
weeks later, but it had got to be 
mostly machinery and Holstein cattle 
and I guess there was nothing much 
there to interest Dan. 

It never seems very long, some- 
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younger brother, Fred. Fred hadn’t 
ever liked the farm. Just as soon 
as their mother had died, he had 
lit out for the city. It wasn’t long. 
before he got to be quite a wealthy 
barber. He had his own shop, with 





three chairs in it. Dan had not 
seen him for nearly thirty years, | 
He would really like to see him again, | 
too. Last time Fred had come 
things hadn’t gone so well. He drove 
in one Sunday with a flashy new | 
Durant car and a brand-new wife | 
with a new fur coat on. Dan and 
his sister-in-law just didn’t seem to 
hit it off from the start. She talked 
a lot about her new fur coat, said 
it was some kind of seal, but Dan 
had done a bit of trapping in his 
time and told her straight that it 
was rabbit. He was only trying to 
be helpful, when he offered to get 
her enough skunk skins to make her- 
self a fur coat that he said would 
wear better than the one she had 
on and would suit her better, too. 
The silly woman seemed to take 
offence at that somehow, and they 
had left just as soon as they had j 
eaten their dinner and hadn’t ever | 
come back, | 
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how, from fall fair-time to Christmas. 
There is nearly always some fencing 
to do. Almost all of them can 
stand a little fixing and some have | 
to be torn out and rebuilt. There | 
is the second ploughing—a red 
pleasant job it is, too, with los 
of seagulls for company. And 
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you have to get your cattle all 
tucked in for the winter, all the 
broken window-panes replaced and 
the new latch put on the stable 
door. There is always something to 
do, and November and December 
are gone before you realise the winter 
is upon you. I only wish January 
went as fast. It is sort of fun 
bringing your cattle in all fat and 
slick in the fall, tying them up in 
rows and getting to know them 
again. There is even a bit of novelty 
to the barn chores when you have 
been away from them for seven 
months. That has all worn off by 
January. Your money was all spent 
at Christmas, no one is having 
any parties, and spring is a long 
way off. 

One Friday night, along about 
the end of January, I was driving 
the missus and the kids home from 
town; it was late and everyone 
was kind of tired. I had been work- 
ing in the bush all day, trading 


\ work with a neighbour, and had 


plumb forgot it was Friday and we 
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, had the week’s shopping to do. The 
wife had the chores about half-done 
when I got home, with the bigger 
Kids all helping her and the baby 
shut in an empty calf-pen playing 
with the kittens. But even so, by the 
time we had everything finished, our 
supper eaten, washed and changed, 


ncing We were pretty late getting to town. 
1 can! The stores all stay open until nine 
; have | o'clock on Friday night, but if you 
There | don’t get there in fair good time, 


nighty 
2 lots 


| of the stuff is all sold 
and that always makes the wife kind 


And | ofmad. When we had bought enough 
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groceries to feed a threshing-gang 
for a week, or so it seemed to me, 
we took the kids into the restaurant 
for a plate of ice-cream. The 
restaurant was crowded and we had 
to wait quite a while, and so I 
guess it was getting on towards ten 
o’clock when we headed home. 

As we turned north off the con- 
cession line and up our own side- 
road we saw a sort of an orange 
glow in the sky. Now, an unnatural 
light in the sky puts the fear into 
any man who has been raised in a 
wooden house with stove-pipes run- 
ning all through it and has all his 
worldly wealth tied up in a big barn 
full of hay, straw, grain and cattle. 
I didn’t really think it was our place, 
it wasn’t bright enough to be that 
close. Even so, I travelled that 
last half-mile faster than I had any 
business to on a slippery road with 
a car full of kids. Our place was 
all right, but the light was brighter 
up to the north now. I dropped 
the wife and kids at the gate and 
went on up our side-road, west on 
the next concession line and north 
again. It was clear enough now 
that the fire was up poor Old Dan’s 
road. I kept on as fast as the 
snow-covered side-road would allow, 
crossed another concession road and 
dropped down into the valley. I 
took the bridge at close on forty 
miles an hour, and it gave an awful 
crack as the frost let go in the 
rotten timbers. My speed took me 
half-way up the hill on the other 
side before the snow stopped me. 
It was foot-work from now on, and 
as I ran and walked that last half- 
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mile I had plenty of time to curse 
the town clothes I was wearing. 
It was not overly cold, about twenty 
above perhaps, but there was a 
mean north-west wind blowing that 
smelt of snow. 

I guess I wasn’t any longer than 
necessary covering that half-mile, 
but it seemed too long. When you 
are not used to running in the cold 
weather, it makes everything go sort 
of black and you have to stop and 
walk awhile. I remember thinking, 
“ If only I had a horse or some kind 
of machine.” A man feels such a 
helpless fool with nothing but his 
own two feet. 

When I got up to Dan’s, the upper 
part of the barn was all ablaze and 
the roof looked as though it would 
soon fall in. I somehow expected 
to see Dan, maybe leading his horse 
out or something, but I didn’t see 
anyone. I thought he might be 
asleep, so I ran up to the house. 
The door was unlocked and there 
was an oil-lamp, turned low, on 
the kitchen table. I turned it up 
and went into the bedroom. He 
was not there. I began to feel afraid 
now, terribly afraid. I put the 
lamp down and ran out of the house 
leaving the door open. I met Dan’s 
dog coming from the barn. The 
hair on his back was singed and 
from the way he was carrying on 
it was not hard to figure where 
Dan was. I took off my overcoat 
and, using it as a screen against 
the heat, I ran for the stable door. 
The door fell in when I kicked it 
and I got just inside. I couldn’t 
do anything. The whole interior 
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of the stable was burning, the heat | 
was blistering my face and there 
didn’t seem to be any air. Just 
then the upstairs floor fell down 
and I had to jump back or stay 
there for keeps. | 
I didn’t stop running until I was 
half-way to the house. My over- 
coat was on fire, so I threw it down 
in the snow and jumped on it. I 
put on what was left of it, buttoned | 
it up and stood there like a dope | 
watching the fire. I felt I should | 
do something, but didn’t know what | 
to do. I began to feel afraid again, | 
the way I had felt up in the house. 
There was the roar and crackle of 
the fire, the light it cast out into 
the snow, which was falling heavily 
now, and beyond that nothing, only 
silence and blackness to the ends 
of the earth. Dan’s dog came and 
sat down at my feet. Whimpering 
and shivering, he leaned against my 
leg. I reached down and patted 
his head. That helped a lot. I | 
didn’t feel afraid any more. | 
It could not have been more than { 
a few minutes that I stood there | 
watching the barn burn down, but 
when Mr Kitchen and some of his | 
neighbours came legging it over the 
fields from the county road I felt | 
as though I had been there a very | 
long time. They wanted to know 
what I was doing just standing there. | 
They felt busy and useful, because | 
they had been running and were | 
puffed. I both looked and felt ex- 
tremely useless standing there pat- | 
ting a dog’s head. They wanted | 
to know where Dan was. I just 


looked at them, then over at the 
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barn, which had fallen in now. All 
their, jabbering and silly questions 
came to an end as they gradually 
came to know what I had known 
now for maybe ten minutes, though 
it seemed like ten hours to me. 
One of the men ran towards the 


' fire. He ran quite close, as though 


he were going to do something. 
When the heat hit him, he started 
to swing his arms in front and to 


| the side as though he were trying 
| to push a path through tall reeds, 


He went on like this for a few paces, 
then threw his hands over his face, 
turned and ran back to us, where 
he stopped and stood looking foolish 
and apologetic. 

Some more neighbours began to 
arrive from the south now, up the 
road by which I had come. They 
all wanted to know what had hap- 
pened, but there wasn’t much I 
could tell them. They wanted to 
know how I knew Dan was in the 
barn, and it must have sounded 
kind of foolish when I said I just 
knew. Mr Peck and the reeve of 
our township were there. They got 
me off away from the crowd and 
listened carefully to all I was able 
to tell them. By the time I was 
finished, they were as sure as I 
was that Dan was dead. They started 
to discuss how they were going to 
get the undertaker up there in the 
morning with the road all clogged 


| with snow. I told them I would 
meet him at the road-end with a 
| team and sleigh, but they had better 


leave it until after dinner to give 
the ashes a chance to cool. The 
reeve asked Mr Peck to arrange 
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the details and said the council 
would pay all bills and reimburse 
itself when the old man’s estate was 
settled. 

Somebody suggested we should 
carry out all Dan’s furniture, in case 
the wind changed and the sparks 
from the barn set his house on fire. 
The sparks were not going any- 
where near the house and there 
wasn’t much sense in it, but everyone 
seemed as though they wanted to do 
something and so we went to work. 
I hope Dan couldn’t see us. It 
just didn’t seem right poking around 
in his bedroom gathering up his 
night-clothes, his reading-spectacles 
and his young wife’s photograph and 
taking them out and laying them 
in the snow. We stripped the house 
clean all except the stove, which was 
too hot and wasn’t worth anything, 
anyway. When that job was done 
everyone stood around and talked 
until the fire had died down quite 
a bit, and then started to drift off 
home. When everyone had gone 
except Dan’s dog and me, I went 
over to the pile of furniture outside 
the house, found Dan’s wife’s pic- 
ture, took it down to the barn and 
chucked it into the fire. I am not 
sure if Dan would have wanted me 
to do that, but I kind of think he 
would. I stood and watched it 
while it burned, then I called the 
dog and struck off down the road 
to where I had left my car. 

Next morning, when I had the 
early chores done and was back 
down to the house for breakfast, 
I phoned Joe to see if he could 
bring his team and sleigh over before 
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dinner. My old team was wintering 
out and should not be hitched. It 
is a funny thing about horses, they 
will winter out in better shape than 
they will winter in, and if you aren’t 
going to need them, that is where 
they should be. They grow so much 
hair when they are outside, though, 
that the least little bit of work sweats 
them all up and then you can’t turn 
them out again for fear they catch 
cold. 

Joe had to go to his wife’s uncle’s 
funeral that afternoon, but he said 
he would send his hired man over 
with the team. I said to try and 
get him over by about eleven-thirty, 
so we could have dinner early and 
be up at Dan’s road-end to meet 
the undertaker in good time. 

I guess we got up there about 
one-thirty. The hearse was waiting 
with its engine running and the 
heater on. It was so hot inside, 
the windows were all steamed up. 
We slid the box out, put it on the 
sleigh and struck off up the road. 
You would think that undertaker 
fellow was going to a funeral, the 
way he was all dressed up. He just 
had thin shoes on and I really felt 
sorry for him, jumping up and down 
to warm his feet and trying to hold 
his hands over his ears at the same 
time. He would have fallen off 
the sleigh a couple of times if I 
hadn’t grabbed him. 

We found Dan lying with his 
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knees drawn up almost to his chest, 
right behind where the old blood 
mare was tied. What was left of 
the lantern was there beside him. 
It was plain enough to see what 
had happened. Either the old mare 
had kicked him as he walked behind 
her with the lantern or, more likely, 
Dan had been taken with some kind 
of an attack and had dropped it. 
His team were still in their stalls 
and the old Jersey cow and two calves 
were in the box-stall. There was 
no sign of his steers. I guess they 
were down in the cedars eating 
frozen swamp grass. We got Dan 
into the box and lifted it back onto 
the sleigh. I don’t think anybody 
spoke on the way back down to 
the hearse. There was just the soft 
sound of the horses’ feet in the 
snow, the squeak of the runners 
and the musical notes of the big 
brass sleigh-bells hanging from the 
hame-straps. We put the box in 
the hearse and the undertaker jumped 
in, waved good-bye and drove off 
as though his life depended on his 
getting back to some heat again. 
Joe’s man and I didn’t seem to 
have anything to say to each other as 
the team trotted slowly home. I 
guess we were both pretty much 
occupied with our own thoughts. 
Finally, he broke the long silence by 
saying, “‘ Now that Old Dan is gone, 
the superintendent really had ought 
to close that road ! ” 
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Tom KENT, as he later introduced 
himself, first attracted my attention 
in the Customs shed of the London 
Docks. His right hand juggled with 
one of those wallets Steamship 
Agents give you for safeguarding all 
the documents necessary for over- 
seas travel—I never use them, pre- 
ferring to keep my passport, tickets 
and such-like in separate pockets and 
thereby lose them one at a time 
rather than all at once. His left 
hand grasped the gloved mitt of a 
three- or four-year-old girl, who 
was eager to escape from parental 
control and examine more closely 
those who were soon to be her 
fellow travellers. 

An attractive woman, nursing a 
baby, was obviously Mrs Kent. She 
sat on a wooden chair, which a 
thoughtful Port of London Authority 
provide to make more easy the 
inevitable wait on such occasions. 
The eldest of the Kent brood, a 
sturdy lad of some six years, was 
eying with awe my son and his 
younger brother, both of whom 
tevelled in the flattery, but, at the 
same time, patiently ignored some- 
one so obviously their junior. 

My lady sat next to Mrs Kent. 
She was smiling at the infant, who 
reciprocated with bubbles. There 
was no doubt of the mutual admira- 


tion and I realised, with a sigh, that 
Margot was soon to be an adopted 
Aunt. All babies had the same effect 
on her and she on them. It took no 
great imagination on my part to 
visualise much baby-sitting ; not to 
mention that Kent’s six-foot hulk 
looked the typical hearty, beer-drink- 
ing type, while I had graduated to the 
stage of sedate conversation and pink 
gins. 

Our last fortnight had been a con- 
tinuous round of farewells and late 
nights. I was looking forward to 
three weeks’ rest on the sea trip before 
returning to my desk in Kenya. The 
days of nursing John and Peter, and 
later watching their every movement, 
were pleasant memories of the past 
and certainly in no need of recalling 
through the medium of other people’s 
infants. My two were not only 
capable of looking after themselves 
in most things, but were also not 
beyond being able to do a little fag- 
ging for dad occasionally—at a price, 
of course! I made a mental note to 
tell my Beloved that the Kent family 
looked a real menace. Indeed, I tried 
telepathy and glared at her, but she 
just gave me her sweetest smile in 
return and continued vamping the 
youngest menace. 

My misgivings were temporarily 
put on one side by a shuffling at the 
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head of the queue. Those in author- 
ity were ready for us. Customs 
Officers, so eagle-eyed when you 
enter the country, never appear as 
forbidding when you leave. Perhaps 
they realise that only the most inex- 
perienced would take out goods 
heavy with purchase tax, luxury tax, 
entertainment tax or whatever they 
call the vast sums which go full cycle 
only to return in the form of National 
Health Services, Children’s Allow- 
ances and other such benefits. Safely 
knowing we did not even exceed the 
ten pounds sterling limit, I ap- 
proached my turn with a jaunty air, 
which quickly vanished when I 
remembered that our passports were 
in my brief-case, which was inside 
one of our trunks, which was in 
another part of the baggage shed. I 
envied ‘The Menace’ his blessed 
wallet. 

Our family have a drill for the 
first few hours on board. Margot 
calmly unpacks and brings order out 
of chaos. The boys explore and 
decide the quickest routes between 
cabin, swimming-pool, dining-room 
and bathrooms, in that order. My 
self-imposed task is to scout round 
the ship making my number with 
pursers, stewards, and anyone else 
likely to hold power over us for the 
ensuing three weeks. Chief among 
these is the head waiter, who could 
easily mar our voyage by placing us 
at a table with the ‘ wrong’ people, 
or make it by finding us companions 
who would be gay at dinner, hungry 
at lunch, and completely unobtrusive 
at breakfast. 

It was in the early dusk of a Nov- 
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ember afternoon when the first 
barely discernible shudder told us 
our floating hotel was alive, and that 
we had started on our way back to 
a land that has never seen smog. It 
never ceases to amaze me how more 
than twenty thousand tons of steel, 
weighed down with some ten thou- 
sand tons of cargo (not to mention 
humanity, provisions and gleaming 
fresh paint) allows itself to be chivied 
through narrow docks by two little 
tugs. Not unlike a couple of A.D.C’s 
steering a senior general past trouble 
—except that generals sometimes 
object to being helped. 

Informal dress is the custom for 
dinner on the first night out. But 
this did not apply to Miss Paignton- 
Sale, on whose right I found myself. 
Her frontage was certainly in a state 
of ‘no dressing up’ and extended 
half-way across her soup-plate. I 
grimaced at the thought of it roofing 
a plate of porridge and determined to 
find another table on the morrow. 
Babs, as she told me to call her, was 


no doubt of a similar mind, but for 


different reasons it seemed, by the 
way her eyes roved round the room. 
If she had judged me a ‘ write-off’ 
I prided myself it was because she 
knew she could not compete with 
Margot, who sat opposite and smiled 
indulgently at my efforts to pass 
Babs the salt and at the same time 
keep my gaze at table-cloth level. 
Final allocation of seating for meals 
was made, as usual, when we entered 
the Bay of Biscay. Not, I am always 
assured, as misplaced humour on the 
head waiter’s part, but because by 
this time ship-board friendships had 
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| started, and those of us who had 

reconciled ourselves to being excluded 
| from the Captain’s table had made our 

second choice. Babs was at the 
| youthful Chief Officer’s table. I 

suppose it was inevitable that we 
| found our names opposite those of 

Tom and Mary Kent. I had not 
| seen much of them since sailing. 
| Frankly I had dodged the fellow since 
| an event in mid-channel afterwards 

referred to as ‘the closed shop 
| incident.’ All the smallest compart- 

ments in the ship had shown the 
| ‘engaged’ sign from breakfast time 
until nearly lunch. When someone, 
| more impatient than the rest, solved 
the riddle I had immediately gone 
in search of my boys. 
| “No, dad,” they'd protested. 

“That’s a kid’s joke. We wouldn’t 

dream of doing it again.” 

“ Besides, Peter is too large NOW 
to crawl under the doors,” added 
John, whose own bulk put any such 

’ feat beyond the bounds of possibility. 
| “You wouldn’t have suggested the 
idea to anyone else, would you ?” I 
| queried. 

| They looked at each other. “ Well, 
| not exactly.” 

“What do you mean—not 
EXACTLY.” My worst fears, I felt, 
| were about to be confirmed. 

“We might have told somebody 
about how we did it on the last 
voyage,” John had said. 

From there it had not taken long 
| to learn that a colourful account of 
| the chaos in an East Africa bound 
vessel three years ago had fallen, this 
time, on the fertile ears of ‘ Master 
Menace.” 
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As full realisation dawned I had 
raised my voice. “I hope you told 
William of the trouble that episode 
brought about your ears.” 

“ But we didn’t, dad. Get into 
trouble, I mean.” 

“You did. I was furious.” 

“You said it had got you more 
free drinks than——” Peter had 
begun but I interrupted him. 

“ That’s enough. That was only 
a remark I made jokingly to your 
mother. It was only because I had 
to apologise to half the passengers. 

.-” Td stumbled for an explana- 
tion of an event which had turned 
from embarrassing apologies to one 
of the most hilarious parties I can 
remember. Never had I been more 
grateful for my countrymen’s good 
humour and tolerance to children. 
In this instance, as Peter had started 
to remind me, their tolerance had 
extended to father. I remembered, 
too, that it had been a debatable 
point whether I had been wise in 
demanding that Peter also should 
apologise. I think he had managed 
fourteen lemonades before being ill. 

Now, with part of my attention 
focused on Babs’s progress with the 
Chief Officer, part on Mary Kent’s 
low and pleasant voice, and part on 
the exciting menu, I decided the time 
was inopportune to ask how many 
lemonades William had managed. 
Under the influence of good food 
and pleasant, happy chatter, I found 
my liking for the Kents increasing 
throughout each course; until, by 
the time we reached the coffee, all 
thoughts of the expression ‘ menace’ 
had been replaced by the conviction 
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that Margot, in her choice of friends, 
had been right as usual. 

By the stampede to get ashore at 
Gibraltar one would have thought 
we had been at sea four months 
instead of four days. My family 
shared the same objectives as five 
hundred other passengers: to see 
the police in their London Bobby’s 
uniform; have a ride in a horse- 
drawn buggy; take a photograph of 
one of the famous apes, and buy 
something which MusT be better and 
cheaper than they could have found 
in the London shops a few days 
earlier. Whether it was something 
we required or not was beside the 
point. I had an additional object— 
to safeguard a financial position 
which, on a smaller scale, resembled 
the economy of those countries 
bolstered from time to time by the 
West’s dollars or the East’s roubles. 
The overriding difference in my 
case was that the benevolent West 
was unlikely to help me if I threat- 
ened to accept aid from the East— 
just as the Kremlin would hardly 
rush to underwrite my account if I 
turned my back on Washington’s 
seemingly bottomless purse. 

Our stay ashore was short, but 
long enough for us to return tired and 
ready to share the ship’s urgency to 
be on her way. One more traveller’s 
cheque had been replaced by yet more 
memories, but the exchange was well 
worth the thought of a cautious tone 
at our next port of call. 

Christian names replaced sur- 
names as we climbed the east coast 
of Spain. The Rock was behind us 
when the Purser accosted me after 


breakfast and conveyed the Captain's | marks f 
invitation to my wife and me to have | which « 
cocktails with him before dinner that | being | 


evening. “I say, old boy,” Tom | Captain 
Kent greeted me when I emerged | which 1 
on deck. “The Old Man’s asked | skill ga 


Mary and me for drinks at seven, | making 
What’s the form ?” 
“ The form, Tom,” I smiled, “is | was soc 


a black tie and a superior air when | to blam 
we appear for dinner half an hour | was ser 
late.” I refrained from adding that | my da 


it also meant he was a certainty for | madam- 
Chairman of the Sports Committee, 
Such had been my reward for cock- | his tie. 


tails with the Captain on my first | helped 
voyage out. Now I knew better | with hi: 
than to become involved in three | extende 


weeks of searching the ship for | other gr 
reluctant contestants at deck-tennis,) With 
quoits, bridge and other violent or | hand a 


sedate exercise designed to pass the | carious! 
time between eating, sleeping and | other, I 
drinking. I was ready to be searched | life hist 
for, but not to search. husbanx 


Just before seven we paraded at rapidly 
the foot of the Captain’s private stair- | in a rec 
way and smiled ‘good evening’ to | ‘flight 
other couples obviously awaiting 4 j years b 
lead. I said to nobody in particular, | had be: 
“ Well, we'd better go up,” and hung | hut and 
back hopefully, but all to no avail. ; several 
The crowd had somehow man- | nothing 
ceuvred themselves into a corridor | mud hi 
and I was left with little alternative 


Was so 
but to take my lady’s arm and ascend | my sarc 
into the unknown. Margot, well | on the ; 


aware of my unique ability to ‘ bash ; massive 
on regardless,’ supported me with | elbowec 
her customary loyalty and sailed up | group. 

the stairs like a queen. First across, both m 
the great man’s doorstep (after 4| toast ir 


timid knock) she earned bonus/ ledged | 
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marks for her handling of a situation 
which could only have arisen by our 
being five minutes early—or the 
Captain’s watch five minutes slow, 
which was most unlikely. With the 
skill gained by much experience in 
making excuses for me she apologised 
with such charm that the poor Captain 
was soon convinced he was entirely 
to blame, and an unfortunate steward 
was sent scurrying to see “ why all 
my damn—I beg your pardon, 
madam—clocks are slow tonight.” 
In seconds Margot had straightened 
his tie. Taking my cue from her I 
helped him into his jacket, and then, 
with his four gold rings of authority 
extended, he advanced to meet his 
other guests. 

With a truly nautical gin in one 
hand and a sardine balanced pre- 
cariously on a piece of toast in the 
other, I found myself listening to the 
life history of an elderly lady whose 
husband was ‘in coffee.’ Passing 
| tapidly from a sheltered childhood 
| inarectory in Essex we came to her 
| ‘flight’ from England nearly forty 
| years before to join George. They 
| had been married in a missionary’s 
| hut and started their life together on 

several thousand acres of land with 
| nothing on it but scrub, a grass and 
| mud hut and a heavy mortgage. I 

was so interested in her story that 
my sardine quivered, lost its footing 
on the toast and vanished under the 
massive foot of George, who had just 
| elbowed his way to us from another 
| group. Unable to shake hands, with 
| both mine occupied, I popped the 
toast into my mouth and acknow- 
ledged his greeting. “A special day 
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for us today,” he said, placing a huge 
arm tenderly round his wife’s shoul- 
ders. “It’s our wedding anniversary. 
Didn’t she tell you ?” 

“ But no—” I exclaimed, holding 
out my hand again, “—congratula- 
tions !| ” 

“ And she still loves me as much 
as on the anniversary when I plucked 
the roof off the best hotel in Nairobi,” 
he continued with a grin. “ Bit past 
that sort of thing now.” 

I did not think he looked past 
anything and said so, adding, “ Tell 
me more about the hotel roof, sir.” 

But his wife’s protests were sup- 
ported by the Captain’s arrival, who 
was busy moving among his guests 
and ensuring that glasses were full. 
My curiosity had to wait. For the 
moment the Captain held the stage, 
and I marvelled—as I have done 
many times in the past—at the versa- 
tility of these men who go down to 
the sea in ships and climb to the top. 
Skilled in their calling, they exude 
great charm and personality; they 
can be at ease with those whose 
names ring round the world and 
equally at home with lesser mortals ; 
they can tell a risqué story in the 
evening and conduct a church service 
on the morrow; they are masters of 
their ships and of all under their 
care; they are diplomats too. I 
pondered this last virtue throughout 
dinner and tried to remember how, 
at the end of the party, I had found 
myself alone with the Captain for a 
few minutes—sufficiently long, at any 
rate, for me to accept the chairman- 
ship of the sports committee. When 
the announcement appeared on the 
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that Margot, in her choice of friends, 
had been right as usual. 

By the stampede to get ashore at 
Gibraltar one would have thought 
we had been at sea four months 
instead of four days. My family 
shared the same objectives as five 
hundred other passengers: to see 
the police in their London Bobby’s 
uniform; have a ride in a horse- 
drawn buggy; take a photograph of 
one of the famous apes, and buy 
something which MusT be better and 
cheaper than they could have found 
in the London shops a few days 
earlier. Whether it was something 
we required or not was beside the 
point. I had an additional object— 
to safeguard a financial position 
which, on a smaller scale, resembled 
the economy of those countries 
bolstered from time to time by the 
West’s dollars or the East’s roubles. 
The overriding difference in my 
case was that the benevolent West 
was unlikely to help me if I threat- 
ened to accept aid from the East— 
just as the Kremlin would hardly 
rush to underwrite my account if I 
turned my back on Washington’s 
seemingly bottomless purse. 

Our stay ashore was short, but 
long enough for us to return tired and 
ready to share the ship’s urgency to 
be on her way. One more traveller’s 
cheque had been replaced by yet more 
memories, but the exchange was well 
worth the thought of a cautious tone 
at our next port of call. 

Christian names replaced sur- 
names as we climbed the east coast 
of Spain. The Rock was behind us 
when the Purser accosted me after 
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for us today,” he said, placing a huge 
arm tenderly round his wife’s shoul- 
ders. “It’s our wedding anniversary. 
Didn’t she tell you ? ” 

“But no—” I exclaimed, holding 
out my hand again, “—congratula- 
tions |” 

“ And she still loves me as much 
as on the anniversary when I plucked 
the roof off the best hotel in Nairobi,” 
he continued with a grin. “ Bit past 
that sort of thing now.” 

I did not think he looked past 
anything and said so, adding, “ Tell 
me more about the hotel roof, sir.” 

But his wife’s protests were sup- 
ported by the Captain’s arrival, who 
was busy moving among his guests 
and ensuring that glasses were full. 
My curiosity had to wait. For the 
moment the Captain held the stage, 
and I marvelled—as I have done 
many times in the past—at the versa- 
tility of these men who go down to 
the sea in ships and climb to the top. 
Skilled in their calling, they exude 
great charm and personality; they 
can be at ease with those whose 
names ring round the world and 
equally at home with lesser mortals ; 
they can tell a risqué story in the 
evening and conduct a church service 
on the morrow; they are masters of 
their ships and of all under their 
care; they are diplomats too. I 
pondered this last virtue throughout 
dinner and tried to remember how, 
at the end of the party, I had found 
myself alone with the Captain for a 
few minutes—sufficiently long, at any 
rate, for me to accept the chairman- 
ship of the sports committee. When 
the announcement appeared on the 
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notice-board the following day Tom 
Kent was the first to seek me out. 
“Just the job for you, old boy,” he 
said. ‘“‘ Keep you occupied.” 

Fortunately for my somewhat idle 
nature, John and Peter were willing 
to act as my runners for the price of 
a sweepstake ticket each morning on 
the ship’s daily run. There were 
also plenty of volunteer helpers on 
the sports committee. George (of 
coffee) insisted on organising the 
most strenuous game—deck-tennis. 
He also put forward Babs Paignton- 
Sale’s name to supervise the bridge, 
whist and chess tournaments. This 
nomination was rejected when Babs 
explained that she knew nothing 
about indoor games. The discus- 
sions were conducted with all the 
decorum of a board-room meeting, 
and I could not tell if the suggestion 
and rejection were serious, or just 
light-hearted banter with the score 
slightly in favour of Babs. 

Winds, sweeping down from the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, can meet in 
fury over the Gulf of Lyons. They 
put on a special show for us on this 
voyage. Walls of water crashed over 
our bows and appeared outside port- 
holes. Heavy furniture in the lounges 
slithered to starboard and then to 
port. On the bridge our jovial host 
of the previous evening was earning 
his four gold rings ; while his charges 
lay in their cabins, listening to the 
creaking of frames which, we assured 
ourselves, denoted a seaworthy vessel. 

During my formative years, as 
they are called, my father, in his 
wisdom and with great justification, 
often said to me, “‘ Six months in the 
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army would do you good, me lad.” 
Not for a moment did he envisage 
my having six YEARS. This period 
of my life taught me, among other 
things, to eat anything at any time. 
It was this training which guided my 
feet towards breakfast while the more 
sensible preferred to go without. 
Some twenty stewards gathered round 
my table, either to help Alf, our 
regular waiter, or watch the fun—I 
was not sure which. 

“Good morning, sir,” Alf greeted 
me, I think proudly. “ Fruit juice, 
sir? Cereal or porridge, sir? Or 
would you like to go straight on toa 
nice kipper followed by—— ?” 

“ Alf,” I interrupted, “ that’s an 
unfriendly suggestion. I think some 
toast and coffee. I wouldn’t like to 
let you down.” 

He departed— somewhat dis- 
appointed, I could tell. While I 
waited I nodded to a succession of 
other stewards, who took it in turns 


to retrieve a fork which clattered to - 


the floor, or catch a plate, or perform 
any other small service for the sole 





occupant of the dining-room. I 
began to feel quite important—until 


Mr Timpson arrived. We had only | 
exchanged a couple of words previ- | 


ously. A little man with a straggly 
moustache, he had spent his time | 
fetching and carrying for a very large 
Mrs Timpson, who liked to talk and 
listen to herself at the same time, 
while her husband was permitted 
the occasional ‘ Yes, my dear.’ | 
“ May I join you?” | 
“ But of course.” I tried to rise, | 


but an extra large wave decided 
otherwise and I slumped back into 
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my chair which, like the tables, was 
securely fastened to the floor. 

“ Bit much—this—for the ladies,” 
Mr Timpson chuckled, as he took 
the menu from Alf. 

“Bit much for everyone,” I re- 
plied, looking round at the deserted 
tables. 

“ Won’t last long. Another twenty- 
four hours, perhaps,” confided Mr 
Timpson, and then, turning to Alf, 
“Tl start with a kipper. Let me 
see—then I’d like eggs and bacon 
with a couple of sausages. What did 
you have ?” 

I suddenly realised the last remark 
was directed at me. “Oh! toast and 
coffee—never eat much for break- 
fast,” I explained. 

With the arrival of the kippers I 
made my excuses and scrambled up 
on deck. It was impossible to stand 
except in the lee of a companionway. 
A tough bosun joined me for a 
minute’s breather. Looking for re- 
assurance I said, “ Bit rough today.” 

“ Aye, it is. I don’t like it a bit.” 
With these few cheering words he 
struggled on his way and left me to 
my thoughts. Thoughts which con- 
jured up the most terrifying experi- 
ences; where one minute I was 
heroically saving women and children 
and the next wondering where the 
blazes I’d been told to report in an 
emergency. Of course, I couldn’t 
ask. Things weren’t as bad as THAT. 

Margot’s dressing-gown on its 
hook, no longer swinging, at first 
puzzled me in the half-light of early 
morning. Suddenly I was wide 
awake. The storm had become 
something to joke about. Outside 
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the port-hole comforting wharfs and 
sheds were close at hand. Above 
them rose the solid hills which are 
the beauty and background of Genoa. 
I felt hungry—kippers appealed once 
again. 

Over two days’ work lay ahead for 
the cranes, already eagerly plunging 
into the ship’s holds. Leaving for 
others morning trips to the Cimitero 
di Staglieno and afternoons up the 
Funiculaire, we packed toothbrushes 
and night attire and entrusted our 
lives to the bus bound for Santa 
Margherita and Rapallo. Here we 
lazed, and enjoyed spaghetti, ravioli, 
crisp rolls and chianti; while the 
boys made friends with the fishermen 
whose boats crammed the sheltered 
harbours. We returned to Genoa 
in time for an afternoon window- 
shopping in Via XX Settembre, where 
even I am willingly content to follow 
the womenfolk in their happiest of 
pastimes. 

Our last link with Genoa was 
severed ten minutes after Babs and 
six escorts roared on to the quay in 
a battered taxi. Light-hearted banter 
from the more punctual cheered 
them up the gangway. 

Daily now the seas turned more 
blue and more trustworthy. The 
sun climbed higher in the sky, deck- 
games became serious; the swim- 
ming-pool was suddenly attractive, 
and ice-cream took the place of beef- 
tea for elevenses. A couple of hours 
at Port Said sufficed to convince us 
that we were still loved by the Gully- 
gully man, if not by his masters. 
Undaunted by events beyond his 
understanding (probably) and his 
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wishes (certainly) he produced his 
chickens at will from children’s ears. 
At the end of his performance our 
sixpences and shillings denoted an 
acknowledgment of his friendliness 
as well as his skill. 

As grey slacks gave way to white 
shorts on the men, and knobbly knees 
became brown and less conspicuous, 
so did our ladies’ wardrobes start 
advertising the result of shopping 
sprees which had to last until the 
next leave. “ We go home shabby 
and wealthy,” one fellow said to me, 
“and return the acme of fashion, 
but poor.” Proof of this I think will 
always be found in comparison of the 
bar accounts in homeward and out- 
ward bound ships. Deep in a deck- 
chair I was contemplating this point 
in relation to my own bill when Tom 
Kent approached from the sharp end 
of the ship. I watched him skirting 
deck-chairs containing others who, 
like myself, believed in the motto: 
never run if you can walk, never 
walk if you can stand, never stand if 
you can sit. Tom nimbly dodged a 
group of high-spirited children who 
were joggling their tea down and 
using up the unexpired portion of 
their day’s energy before refuelling 
by a good night’s sleep. 

“ Ready ?” I asked as he passed 
me. I raised my elbow. 

“Not yet, old boy. Bit early, 
isn’t it?” He looked at the sun. 


“ Besides—must do my twenty laps, 
you know.” 

He galloped off and left me wonder- 
ing where my wife might be. A safe 
bet would be the ironing-room. I 
looked round to see if either of my 
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fags was in sight ; but they were not, | 


so I decided to wait. Margot liked 
her sundowner as much as I did, | 
She would be up in a few minutes, 
Settling deeper in my deck-chair 
I thought: ‘ I can stand a lot of this,’ 
The seas off Cape Guardafui can toss 
the largest of ships, and make pale 
the most bronzed and seasoned pas- 


the journey to East Africa sea-legs 
are some two weeks old. But today 
our floating hotel cut her way grace- 
fully through a peaceful blueness, 
A creamy bow-wave disturbed only 
the occasional shoal of dolphins, 
which scuttled from her path and 
frolicked alongside the monster which 


had momentarily invaded their world. ) 
Deeper still I reclined in my chair. | 


“ Time for a drink—what about it ?” 
George towered above me. 


| 
| 
senger, even though at this stage of | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“ Lovely,” I agreed, jumping up, | 


“and what about telling me the end 
of your story, sir ?” 

“* What story ?” 

“ About the hotel roof.” 

“Oh, that, 
What are you having?” 

But I was not to be put-off a 
second time. Margot appeared with 
Mary. And Tom, honour satisfied 
with his requisite tours round the 
deck, accepted a pint of beer. We 
all pestered the old boy. Tom, un- 
wittingly, turned the scales. He 
started blowing the froth off his beer, 
saying, “She loves me... she 
loves me not... .” 

“ That’s it,” said George. ‘‘ But 
don’t tell the missus. She’s still a 
bit cross.” 

“ That’s what ?” we chorused. 


some other time. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“ That’s how I took the roof off,” 
explained George. “ You see, some 
silly ass—oh, it was years ago. We 
were having dinner together—the 
four of us. This chap started shoot- 
ing bottles off the bar counter, saying 
‘she loves me... she loves me 
not... .’ They were early days in 
Kenya then—you couldn’t do it 
now. Well, I thought my wife worth 
something better than that so I 
finished the evening on the hotel roof. 
The new tiles were my counters. 
They proved true, too. The last 
tile was ‘ she loves me.’” 

Such a story deserved another 
round of drinks; laughingly they 
were ordered. Later I was to learn 
that the story was quite true. George 
was such a man that I’m sure if the 
last tile had proved false he would 
have started on the bricks. 

The evening chosen for the Ship’s 
Derby was sticky, and the following 
breeze did not help to air the decks. 
Undaunted, the sporting fraternity 
appeared after dinner in tweeds, or 
any other clothing slightly resembling 
something to do with race-meetings. 
George, as the official starter, wore 
tiding-boots, a morning-coat, and a 
cloth cap borrowed from a young 
army officer. Tom, resplendent in 
the butcher’s apron and a top-hat, 
had wangled himself the much 
envied job of veterinary surgeon and 
was busy examining (as much as he 
was allowed) the fillies, who soon had 
to go into the arena and bisect, with a 
pair of curved scissors, a tape half 
an inch wide and twenty feet long. 
Babs won her race, much to the 
delight of the twenty to twenty-five 
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age-group who had backed youth 
and beauty instead of what we dis- 
illusioned experts had considered 
‘form ’—matronly ladies well prac- 
tised in the use of scissors from many 
years of patching clothes and band- 
aging small knees. Babs, we found 
out too late to alter our bets, was a 
trained ladies’ hairdresser. 

In another race my filly, aptly 
named Poverty by Leave out of 
Kenya, won by one snip of her 
snippers. My jubilation evaporated 
as my friends’ celebration drinks ex- 
ceeded my financial gain on the tote— 
it vanished altogether when I realised 
I now qualified for the winning 
owners’ race. This race can only be 
described as a diabolical invention 
of some Purser long since retired, 
but carried on with various amend- 
ments by succeeding and equally un- 
friendly holders of that office. As 
we lined up, to the accompaniment 
of remarks from the spectators which 
were far from encouraging, our fate 
was explained to us by a junior 
member of the Purser’s staff who 
obviously enjoyed his task, and who, 
undoubtedly, would eventually suc- 
ceed to high office in his calling. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a tone 
which suggested we were nothing of 
the sort—for the present at any rate. 
“ Before you is a table covered with 
flour. Underneath the flour—some- 
where—are six biscuits and six small 
bars of soap. I recommend the 
biscuits in preference to the soap. 
Your task is to find one—with your 
hands behind your back—eat it and _ 
then pass to the next table on which 
you will see a pint bottle of beer. 
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You are now permitted to use your 
hands. The first one to down ail 
the beer in his bottle will be the 
winner.” 

Roars of laughter greeted our 
predicament and one eager punter 
came to ask which of us had our own 
teeth. Only two of us had, and as 
one was twenty years my junior he 
rapidly became favourite on the tote. 
George, who owned a winning filly, 
had handed over the duties of starter 
to the Chief Officer, and now took 
his place by my side. His stock was 
well down, and my whispered sug- 
gestion to Margot to put ten bob on 
the old boy was refused in a manner 
which left me in no doubt that such 
an act would be akin to unfaithful- 
ness. “ Darling. All my money is 
on you,” she murmured. 

“ But I don’t like beer.” 

“Pretend it’s gin.” Her loyalty 
knew no bounds. I forced back a 
groan and prepared to battle for the 
family honour. I did this to my own 
satisfaction by gulping the last drop 
of my beer through a flour-covered 
face, and viewing the other owner of 
his own molars still pushing flour 
aside with his nose in a vain attempt 
to find a biscuit. But I was only a 
poor second to George. On the 
‘off’ he approached his portion of 
the table and cleared it with one 
huge puff. Exposed lay a bar of 
soap. One suck and that went. The 
bottle of beer was easy. In fact, 
before I had finished he had rounded 
on the young steward and sent him 
scurrying off with a “ Now, fetch me 
a drink, laddie.” 

With each day becoming hotter, 
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activities among the passengers quick- 
ened rather than decreased. The 
ladies busied themselves with col- 
oured paper, pins, cardboard, glue 
and all sorts of other articles which 
denoted the imminence of the fancy- 
dress dance. Finalists in the various 
deck tournaments cut down on their 
intake of calories. The second 
Purser, with a committee of sadists, 
planned horrible things in the name 
of Father Neptune. I busied myself 
with arrangements for the cricket 
match, which is a traditional challenge 
from the officers to the passengers. 
My team, with most still playing 
good club cricket, were confident an 
easy task lay ahead. The officers’ 
colours were as good as lowered when 
Tom Kent reported on a chat he had 
had with the Radio Officer. “ He’s 
their star bowler, you know,” Tom 
said, “‘ but he knows nothing about 
the game. Could tell in a second. 
Didn’t understand what I was talking 
about when I mentioned ‘ flight’ 
and ‘ swinging away.’.. .” 
“Tom,” I started, “that means 
nothing in the game before us. 
We're playing with a hard rope-ball. 
The bats are whittled down to the 
thickness of a stump. The pitch is 
completely enclosed in netting and 
runs are only scored by hitting the 
ball straight back at the bowler. No 
square cuts, cover drives or pulls to 
leg will gain us a single run.” But 
my words fell on deaf ears. I could 
only chuckle when ‘ Sparks,’ with a 
fast round-arm delivery to avoid con- 
tact with the netting roof, scored 
three ‘ bulls’ on Tom’s bare shins 
in rapid succession before shattering 
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his stumps with a sneaker. None of 
our openers fared much better. 
Disgrace was saved by the tail-enders, 
and by ‘ Sparks’ developing hiccups 
after drinking a pint of shandy 
between overs. The Chief Officer, 
batting like a Test opener, followed 
by four youthful exponents of a base- 
ball technique, sufficed to put us in 
our place. Tom, who had played 
cricket on most of the well-known 
grounds in England, was the first 
to raise his glass to the victors and 
acknowledge that there had been 
more excitement in the past two hours 
than in many a two-day game where 
fifty runs an hour would have been 
considered good going. 

My reward for being chairman of 
the sports committee was a seat on 
the judging-panel for the fancy dress. 
I was permitted a black tie while 
others festooned themselves with 
yards of material or practically noth- 
ing. Oddly, and disappointing to 
some, Babs wore a thick layer of 
charcoal disguising her visible por- 
tions, and completely hid her other 
assets under an African ayah’s 
uniform. She pushed an outsize 
model pram, inside which reclined 
George, his modesty catered for by 
asheet serving as a nappy and a hairy 
chest which made him look as if he 
was a water baby recently risen from 
the Sargasso Sea. If their roles had 
been reversed the Captain and I 
might have been hesitant of award- 
ing them a prize for fear of false 
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accusations of favouritism. As it 
was, no latent fear of recriminations 
held back our vote. 

The approach to Mombasa never 
fails to draw me from my bed. 
Lights were twinkling ashore when 
I reached the deck. Crossing my 
arms on the ship’s rail I watched 
the dawn break. It was not yet 
six o’clock, but I knew houses 
would be stirring in Nyali, the large 
European suburb of Mombasa, to 
greet a new day. Here, offices open 
at eight, and for many the business 
of the day has started even earlier, 
with shopping, delivering children to 
school, or, as with any port, on the 
tasks dictated by the urgency of 
ships. My three weeks’ rest neared 
its end. 

“ Ready for the fray ?”? Tom Kent 
leaned on the rail beside me. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “I am. We 
spend so much time longing for 
our leave. Then we're glad to get 
back.” 

It was quiet. We had the deck to 
ourselves. I was impelled to add, 
“It’s been a good trip, Tom. We'll 
miss you and Mary and the kids.” 

“That goes for us,” Tom said. 
And then, as much to the ship’s wake 
as to me, “‘ We’ve had some good fun 
together. Must keep in touch. 
Funny thing—don’t mind telling you 
now. When I first saw you lot in 
the baggage shed in London I said 
to Mary, ‘ Steer clear of that family, 
they look a real menace.’ ” 
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THE Budget was unexciting, con- 
taining little for the Opposition to 
attack and not very much for the 
Government to defend. Apart from 
a tidying up of purchase tax, an 
amalgamation of the two rates of 
profits tax (a change which provoked 
the Opposition into dividing the 
House immediately after the Chan- 
cellor’s speech), a penalisation of 
* dividend strippers ’ which fluttered 
the Tories through its retrospective 
character, and a cut in the entertain- 
ments’ duty on cinemas, the Budget 
was more remarkable for what it 
did not do than for what it did. 
With a single trifling exception, it 
left income tax unchanged; purchase 
tax in its amended form remains, the 
alternative of a sales tax being 
rejected ; and there is no relief for 
the user of petrol. Furthermore, 
under pressure from the Tory back- 
benchers, the retroactive character 
of the measures against ‘ dividend 
stripping’ has since been amended. 

What was clear is that in the 
Government’s view inflation and not 
a recession is still the enemy of the 
moment, and that the way to check 
inflation is not by expanding produc- 
tion, as the Opposition say, but by 
curbing inflationary expenditure. 

Mr Heathcoat-Amory’s speech 
was in tune with his proposals, quiet, 
moderate and unprovocative, very 
much in fact what the House had 
expected from him. There were one 


or two amusing ‘ asides’ and there 
was some amiable bantering of Mr 
Gerald Nabarro, who is a particular 
foe of purchase tax and raised his top- 
hat politely every time the Chan- 
cellor shot an arrow in his direction. 
Otherwise there was very little on 
which an eager Opposition could 
fasten, and the Budget is therefore 
as disappointing to them as, on the 
whole, it is satisfactory to the Con- 
servatives. 

Now it remains to be seen whether 
the Government’s view of the general 
economic state of the country is 
correct. If it is not and a serious 
recession appears in the summer, 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory will have to 
do some quick thinking and prob- 
ably produce an autumn Budget, the 
prospect of which would give little 
satisfaction to anybody. 


The afterthoughts on the Torring- 
ton by-election brought no comfort 
at all to the Conservatives and the 
Socialists, and not as much as was 
expected to the Liberals. For the 
Government nothing can alter the 
fact that they have lost a seat which 
they held in 1955 by a majority of 
more than ten thousand. There is 
no sign that they are regaining any 
of the popularity they have lost, and 
the utmost that can be said after 
Torrington and the losses in the 
Local Council elections is that the 
rate of the slump is slackening 4 
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little. The Conservatives may not 
be in danger of losing many Tor- 
ringtons to the Liberals at a General 
Election, if only because there is a 
scarcity of candidates with the 
requisite amount of glamour, but 
the holders of marginal seats are 
uncomfortably conscious that a 
Liberal candidate would probably 
mean the gift of a seat to Labour. 

At the same time Labour has little 
cause for jubilation. On a fairly 
full poll its candidate lost two 
thousand votes and was not even the 
runner-up. The obvious inference 
is that while people have lost patience 
with the Conservatives, they have 
not developed any affection for 
Socialism. The forthcoming by- 
election at Weston-super-Mare, the 
constituency with some points of 
resemblance to Torrington, will be 
watched with interest by all three 
Parties, the more so since Weston- 
super-Mare is not, like Torrington, 
an old Liberal stronghold, although 
a Radical Nonconformist tradition 
still survives. 


Two years ago anyone who had 
forecast a Progressive Conservative 
majority of the size Mr Diefenbaker 
has now won, would have been 
dubbed the most wishful of think- 
ers or the most romantic of false 
prophets. The majority, which is 
the largest in Canadian parliament- 
ary history, has been gained by the 
Party which, only the other day it 
seems, was practically confined to 
the province of Ontario, and was 
even regarded as lixeiy to have to 
forfeit its claim to be the alternative 
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Government of Canada. The Lib- 
erals, who had ruled the country not 
unsuccessfully and without inter- 
ruption for a quarter of a century, 
are now a sorry remnant. The 
C.C.F. or Labour Party has lost 
more than half its Members and 
three-quarters of its hopes of Office. 
The Social Credit Party has dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Most of the credit for this extrava- 
gant success should go to Mr Dief- 
enbaker himself, whose inspiring 
personality was more to the taste of 
the electors than were the solid good 
sense and record of practical states- 
manship of Mr Pearson, the new 
Leader of the Liberals. The biggest 
turnover, however, as was perhaps 
to be expected, was in Quebec. No 
longer having a French-Canadian to 
support as Prime Minister, Quebec 
decided to forget the past and give 
the Conservatives a chance, being 
the readier to do this because the 
Conservatives at last looked like 
being the winning side. Probably, 
without his victories in Quebec, Mr 
Diefenbaker would still have had a 
majority, but it would have been 
very much smaller, and he might 
not have been able to claim for his 
administration the support of both 
races in Canada. 

Actually the majority is so large as 
to be an embarrassment; for the 
truth is that, in any country with 
parliamentary institutions, the bigger 
the majority the Government gets, 
the higher the country pitches its 
expectations. 
now have to try to satisfy them; 
and with rising unemployment his 
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task will not be light. Nor will he 
find it easy to carry out his under- 
taking to switch 15 per cent of 
Canada’s imports from the United 
States to Great Britain. Whatever 
else trade may follow, it has never 
yet conformed with the promises of 
the hustings and is more likely to 
follow the flow of investment. 
People, too, who have become accus- 
tomed to buying American will not 
readily change their habits in a week 
and buy British; especially if the 
Americans, themselves under the 
fear of a recession, start cutting their 
prices and improving the quality of 
their goods. The massive American 
investment in Canada remains un- 
impaired, and it is a good deal easier 
for goods to cross the long border 
than to cross the wide Atlantic. So, 
although the United Kingdom, en- 
couraged by the Conservative Gov- 
ernment of Canada, may recover 
some of the trade it has lost in past 
years, it is unlikely to oust the United 
States as Canada’s best customer. 


The Elections in the Union of 
South Africa have been a painful 
disappointment to the United Party, 
who had not been expecting to win 
a majority but had hoped to increase 
their numbers in Parliament. As it 
is, the Nationalists are back for a 
third term of office with a larger 
majority than they had before; and, 
as an additional discouragement, the 
new Leader of the United Party, Sir 
de Villiers Graaff, and the Party 
Leader in the Orange Free State, 
Mr J. Marais Steyn, have both lost 
their seats. 
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Apart from the obvious inference 
that apartheid, despite its setbacks 
and inconsistencies, has behind it the 
bulk of the white population of 
South Africa, the Elections have a 
further disquieting implication. Pre- 
viously the United Party has always 
received a majority of the votes cast 
in a General Election, even if, owing 
to the distribution of seats, they have 
had fewer of their Members returned 
to Parliament. Although a full 
analysis is not yet available, the 
Nationalists are now claiming that 
this time they have won a clear 
majority of votes. Heretofore Mr 
Strydom has always said that he 
would not propose the establish- 
ment of a republic until he was con- 
vinced that most people in South 
Africa desired it; and so long as 
the Nationalists were in a minority 
of the votes cast, he could not claim 
the mandate he required. Now, if 
it turns out to be true that his Party 
has actually obtained an over-all 
majority of votes, there are indica- 
tions that the Government will treat 
the Election as a kind of referendum 
on the issue of a monarchy versus a 
republic. An immediate issue at the 
Election was the choice between the 
English language and Afrikaans, 
which is a kind of bastard Dutch with 
very little literary distinction or—out- 
side South Africa—daily utility. But 
to some extent language was only a 
symbol, the real issue being between 
the crown and the republic. Actually, 
although Mr Strydom will probably 
wish South Africa to stay in the 
Commonweaita, but, like India and 
Pakistan, as a republic and not as 4 
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monarchy, Paul Kruger’s old ideal of 
an independent and united South 
African Republic will virtually have 
been realised. 


The news from other parts of 
Africa has also been disquieting. 
The defeat of Sir Edgar Whitehead 
in the by-election at Bulawayo has 
jeopardised the satisfactory arrange- 
ment by which he succeeded Mr 
Garfield Todd as Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia. A man can 
hardly be Prime Minister unless he 
has a seat, and it is to be hoped that 
one will be found for Sir Edgar with 
as little delay as possible. 

More serious is the latest news 
from Kenya. In the first place the 
Kenya Government found it neces- 
sary to arrest 153 Kikuyu suspected 
of being leaders and organisers of 
Kiama kiu Muingi, a neo-Mau-Mau 
society, alleged to have been adminis- 
tering illegal oaths and intimidating 
the law-abiding African. In 1952 
Mau Mau started in exactly the same 
way, and we all know the sorrow and 
loss with which it ended. It is there- 
fore surprising that the Kenya Gov- 
ernment should have allowed matters 
to go so far. It cannot plead un- 
awareness of the existence and 
activities of Kiama kiu Muingi, 
because three months ago it arrested 
eighty-five Kikuyu for participation 
in it. Although it is asserted that 
none of the men arrested was an ex- 
detainee reverting to his former evil 
ways, the new prisoners seem to be 
gentlemen of the same kidney, and 
their appearance, so far as it can 
be said to prove anything, was at 
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least a sign that the old infection 
lived on. 

The other trouble in Kenya is 
constitutional. Under the new Len- 
nox-Boyd constitution, the Legisla- 
tive Council must elect special 
Members from the European, 
African and Asiatic communities. 
Only the Europeans are whole- 
heartedly co-operating to save the 
experiment of multi-racial Govern- 
ment; and even they have unfortun- 
ately omitted to include among the 
four members they had to elect, Mr 
Vasey, the ablest man in Kenya who, 
as a nominated Member up till now, 
has shown himself the best Finance 
Minister any East African country 
has ever had. His liberalism is well 
known and his loss to Kenya is 
even more serious than was that of 
Mr Garfield Todd for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

The Asians are tepid about the 
new arrangements, which do not, 
they feel, conform with democratic 
ideas. They are, however, prepared 
to co-operate to the extent of choos- 
ing their men. The Africans, on the 
other hand, have declared open war 
on the whole scheme. They are 
calling for ‘an economic, social and 
political boycott’ of the ‘ stooges, 
Quislings and black Europeans ’ who 
are daring to stand for election. 
That this declaration amounts to 
something very like intimidation is 
the ground on which seven elected 
African Members of the Legislative 
Council have been arrested and are 
to be put on trial. Again the Govern- ~ 
ment has been slow to move. Already 
the loyal Africans who had come 
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forward to stand are showing signs 
of fear, and it is doubtful if the 
most promising of them, Mr Mathu, 
confronted with the hostility of the 
extremists of his own race, will 
persevere in his candidature. 

Kenya’s great lack at present is of 
courageous and liberal leadership— 
among both the Europeans and the 
Africans. However much the present 
multi-racial plan may be disliked, 
no one so far has suggested a reason- 
able alternative to it. Mr Tom 
Mboya wants to see Kenya a second 
Ghana, which he surely knows he 
can only get when every European 
settler has had his throat cut or has 
been driven out of the country. The 
more extreme among the white 
settlers, harking back to the good old 
days of Lord Delamere and Major 
Grogan, dream of a white Dominion 
—white in the sense that the Union 
of South Africa is white. By now 
they should have realised that no 
Government of the United Kingdom, 
whatever its Party complexion, will 
tolerate this, and that if they should 
take the extreme step of leaving the 
Commonwealth, they are not strong 
enough to stand alone in a hostile 
African world. 

The trouble is that few men of 
either race have the courage to repre- 
sent these facts to their followers. 
Until the leaders speak out boldly, 
it is unreasonable to expect good 
sense and a readiness to compromise 
from the rank and file. 


There was no holding Mr Mintoff. 
After describing Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
explanations of the situation in 
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Malta as ‘a pack of lies,’ an expres- 
sion which would make future nego- 
tiations between any two normal 
people difficult, he declared his 
intention of holding a General Elec- 
tion at which the issue would be the 
independence of the island. 

Mr Mintoff may have been un- 
wise to call Mr Lennox-Boyd a liar, 
although he was fully entitled to 
disagree with him. He was certainly 
foolish as well as ill-mannered to 


insult the Governor, who after all | 


is the Queen’s representative. Mr 
Mintoff’s real trouble is that he is 
unable to tolerate any argument or 
opposition. He has the mentality, 
if not the power, of a dictator: 
Britain must accept his view of 
integration and Malta must accept 
his view of Mr Mintoff. And s0, 
having acquired control of all the 
media of public persuasion in the 
island, he set himself with ruthless 
energy to suppress every criticism of 
his Government. The Election must 
be fought on his terms and, so far as 
possible, no one was to be allowed to 
put a point of view contrary to his. 
Miss Mabel Strickland, the Leader 
of the nearly defunct Constitutional 
Party, being his particular bugbear, 
he was concerned, when they were 
both over here recently, to stop her 
criticisms of his régime in Malta. 
However, Britain being Britain and 
not Malta, to his chagrin he failed. 

Finally he resigned, bequeathing a 
legacy of misgovernment and waste, 
which his obvious successor, Mr 
Borg Olivier, has not unnaturally 
refused to face. That unfortunately 
will not be the end of Mr Mintoff. 
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He will undoubtedly try to force an 
early election and is presumably 
hoping that from it he will come 
back stronger than ever. The for- 
bidding alternative would be a rever- 
sion to the kind of Crown Colony 
government from which the present 
constitution rescued the island. 

Meanwhile integration has passed 
into the limbo of lost policies; and 
there for the moment it is likely to 
rest. Mr Mintoff would not accept 
the British Government’s interpreta- 
tion of it and the British Govern- 
ment was certainly not going to 
accept his. Just now he is immensely 
impressed with Libya, which he has 
just discovered. Its position of 
subsidised independence is exactly 
what he wants, and he does not see 
why Malta should not have it too. 
He may discover why if the hat is 
passed round. He would have been 
wiser to rouse himself from these 
pipe dreams of a golden future and 
deal with the prosaic problem of an 
exchequer which, through his lavish 
expenditure, he has left empty for 
any successor he may have. 


It took the siege of a British 
officer in an isolated post to awaken 
the British public to the existence 
of a serious state of affairs at Aden 
and in the Protectorate. For many 
months now the situation has been 
deteriorating. The Yemen, with 
substantial support in arms and 
money from the U.S.S.R. and Egypt, 
has increased its pressure on the 
sheikhdoms under our protection. 
Troops have been freely infiltrated 
and the tribal levies they have 
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encountered found themselves out- 
numbered and outmatched in equip- 
ment. So bad has the position 
become that, a few weeks ago, when 
a small Parliamentary delegation 
from the United Kingdom was try- 
ing to pass from one sheikhdom to 
another, it had to travel by air, 
because the raiders had closed the 
road ; and it had, they were assured, 
been closed for many months. The 
Yemen has now added insolence to 
intimidation by solemnly carrying to 
the United Nations a complaint about 
British aggression in the sheikhdoms. 
It may be true that the Yemen has 
as yet few supporters in the sheikh- 
doms and none at all among the 
sheikhs. But the Arab is a realist. 
Given a fair choice, despite the 
allurements of Arab nationalism, he 
probably prefers the British devil 
he knows to the Yemenite devil he 
suspects. If the British are ready 
to protect him, well and good; but 
if they are not, he must look for 
help where he is most likely to 
find it. In these circumstances the 
despatch of reinforcements to Aden 
was to be welcomed. The pity is that 
they were not sent off months ago. 
Even in Aden itself the position is 
far from satisfactory. Arab national- 
ism has become a force with which 
we have to reckon. In 1839, when 
we occupied Aden, it was little more 
than a barren rock, with a population 
of 500; today within its narrow 
limits 140,000 people are living. 
The population is urban, even in- 
dustrialised, and would be unlike © 
any other urban population in Arabia 
if it were unaffected by the upsurge 
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of national feeling. Three parties 
with various aims are at one in 
wanting a change. The United 
National Front would like to see 
Aden joined to the Yemen; the 
South Arabian League looks to a 
unification of all South Arabia; while 
the Aden Association, which claims 
the support of three out of the four 
elected members in the Legislative 
Council, is simply demanding self- 
government. The new constitution, 
which will raise the number of 
elected members to twelve out of 
twenty-three, will give an elected 
majority ; and though the different 
parties may have divergent opinions 
about the ultimate fate of Aden and 
the Protectorate, they are likely, as 
a first step, to submit a unanimous 
demand for the sort of independence 
towards which Singapore is moving 
rapidly. How far Aden’s present 
importance as a base and a fuelling 
station, or the value of the new 
refinery there will preclude this, has 
still to be decided. But we shall 
not be able to stand still, and would 
do well to make up our minds at 
once how far we are ready to go, 
rather than wait upon events which 
may make the decision for us. We 
are paying today for our weak- 
ness over Suez. Unfortunately most 
Arabs believe that Britain, in the 
modern phrase, has had it, and 
that provided anyone shouts loudly 
enough, there is hardly a surrender 
we are not ready to make. It is to 
be hoped that the despatch of 
reinforcements, tardy though this 
has been, and the relief of Fort 
Assiris, and the scattering of the 


1 ‘The Jacobite General.’ By Katherine Tomasson. (Blackwood.) 
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Yemenite intruders, will bring the 
Arabs all over the peninsula into 
another and healthier frame of mind, 


The new Standing Order of the 
House of Lords, by which Peers who 
do not propose to attend debates 
regularly may apply for leave of 
absence at the outset of a Session, 
was characteristically vague, leaving 
a good deal to the interpretation 
given it by the individual Peer, 
What is meant by ‘ regular attend- 
ance’? Why should a Peer who has 
nothing to gain by an application 
make it? What is to happen if a 
Peer who has applied changes his 
mind suddenly and turns up to take 
his seat and vote? The Standing 
Order abounds in ‘shoulds’ and 
has very few ‘ musts,’ and to Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
leaves a lot of gaps through which an 
unco-operative Peer could creep. 
Nevertheless, the House of Lords 
being what it is, and Peers being 
mostly reasonable gentlemanly creat- 
ures, the arrangement may work 
quite well; and the new Standing 
Order will have done something if 
it eliminates some of the ‘ backwoods- 
men ’ who arrive for a special occasion 
to inflate a Conservative majority. 
What neither the Standing Order nor 
the Government’s measure allowing 
the creation of life Peers has accom- 
plished is the solution to the ques- 
tion of a second Chamber. 


It is true, as Lord Perth remarks 
in a foreword, that Miss Tomasson’s 
book! takes away some of the 
glamour and romance from Bonnie 
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Prince Charlie, but the claims of 
truth are even greater than those of 
glamour or romance. No man was 
more scurvily treated by his master 
than was Lord George Murray by 
Prince Charles Edward, and in the 

absence of convincing evidence to 
| the contrary, historians have been 
too ready to accept a verdict which 
was one-sided and contrary to the 
truth. 

This judgment has been corrected 
by the skill and interpretation of Miss 
Tomasson who, by the courtesy of 
the late Duke of Atholl, found and 
read nearly a thousand unpublished 
letters of the Jacobite period, many 
of them from Murray to his wife. 
| They reveal a different and far more 
agreeable figure than the world had 
| been allowed to suppose, and must 
| lead to a different judgment on the 
| persons and events of the ’45. 
That amazing adventure broke all 
the rules. It was against them, and 
the advice of nearly all his supporters, 
| that Charles Edward landed at 
| Moidart on 25th July with only 
' seven followers ; against them that, 
| brushing aside the feeble resistance 
| of the English garrisons in the High- 

lands, he marched on and entered 

Edinburgh ; against them that he 
| Scattered Cope and his army at 
| Prestonpans ; and even more against 
| them, that he then invaded England. 
His successes had all the appearance 
of a series of miracles, justifying his 
conviction that the righteousness of 
| his cause and the fighting spirit of 
his Highlanders would always win 
the day. But behind the miracles 
was one of the most competent 
soldiers of his time, Lord George 
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Murray. His almost complete lack 
of previous experience in the field 
suggests a remarkable quality of 
leadership. Apart from a single 
skirmish in 1719 at Glen Shiel, he 
had seen no active service. For six 
years he was an exile in France and 
Italy. His Whig father had dis- 
owned him and he had lost all his 
property. In 1725, with the permis- 
sion of King James (III. and VIII.), 
for whom he had the greatest devo- 
tion and loyalty, he sought and 
obtained a pardon from the English 
Government, being subsequently 
allowed to lease some of the old 
Murray lands round Tullibardine 
Castle. His military career, slight as 
it had been, seemed to be over, and 
for sixteen years he lived blamelessly 
as a laird, in formal submission to 
the House of Hanover. Although he 
made many friends among the Whigs 
and incurred the suspicions of the 
more rigid Jacobites, he never lost 
his personal affection for King James 
or his sense of the duty he owed his 
lawful sovereign, so that with the 
news of Charles Edward’s landing, he 
felt he could not stand aside. In 
joining the Prince he put all he 
possessed to the hazard—his wife, 
his children, the estates he had tended 
so carefully, and his own life. His 
wife begged him not to join the 
Rebellion. His brother, the Whig 
Duke, repudiated him with indigna- 
tion. His eldest son was at school in 
England. 

Unfortunately his single-minded 
devotion did not win him the con- 
fidence of the Prince. With all his 
charm, Charles Edward was a spoilt 
child. He knew little of war and still 
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less of his father’s subjects, but, 
supremely confident of the justice of 
his cause and the rightness of his 
judgment, could not tolerate opposi- 
tion. He was surrounded by Irish- 
men, whose advice was usually un- 
wise and who did not love the Scots, 
least of all the particular Scot who 
from his obvious merit had had to be 
appointed a joint Commander-in- 
Chief of the Highland Army. Indeed 
the villain of the ’45 was not so much 
the Duke of Cumberland as O’Sulli- 
van, Quarter-Master and Adjutant, 
sycophant, liar and blunderer, who 
unwittingly betrayed his master and 
his colleagues more fatally than 
Murray of Broughton would sub- 
sequently betray them and, over- 
come by jealousy, missed no chance 
of poisoning Charles’s mind against 
his most able and faithful supporter. 

Murray, remembering the fiasco 
of 1715, supported the advance south 
from Edinburgh. What neither he 
nor any of James’s supporters real- 
ised was the complete change which 
had come over the people of England. 
Fifty years earlier they had been 
near enough to the days of Civil 
War to retain some readiness and 
aptitude for fighting. In 1745 they 
were civilians, established in a peace- 
ful way of life by the years of Wal- 
pole’s rule. Much as they might 
dislike the Hanoverians, they had no 
intention of risking their necks by 
taking up arms for a Royal House 
which had been out of the country 
for more than halfa century. Charles 
expected the countryside to rise when 
he appeared; actually hardly an 
Englishman and very few lowland 
Scots joined him. 
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His other disappointment, which | 
he shared with Murray, was the | 
failure of the French to give the | 
support he thought they had prom- 
ised. The Royal Navy was too 
strong and Marshal Saxe with his 
fifteen thousand trained soldiers never 
even embarked. The whole burden 
of the Rising therefore fell upon the 
five thousand ill-armed Highlanders 
who crossed the Border. Even 
allowing for the incompetence of 
King George’s Generals, that the 
Highlanders got as far as Derby, and 
then got back over the Border again, 
is a tribute to Murray’s generalship. 
He was often overruled in Council; 
his orders were countermanded or 
ignored by the Irish; he resigned | 
his command once, but was persuaded 
to resume it. In all those days of | 
disappointment and retreat he never | 
forfeited the confidence of the High- 
landers, and when he was allowed to 
control his men unfettered, he always 
won, as at Falkirk, when but for 
Charles’s obstinacy Hawley’s army | 
might have been destroyed. 

As we know now, the Rising was 
finished the moment Charles turned | 
back from Derby ; to that extent he 
was right, though all military judg- 
ment was against him. He beat the 
enemy once more at Falkirk and | 
would have beaten them more 
soundly if he had allowed Murray 
to have his way; but by then, | 
his foolish obstinacy, he had come to 
believe that his Commander-in-Chief | 
was surreptitiously trying to make 
terms with the enemy. 

Culloden was a sadly bungled 
business, in which three thousand 
starving and dispirited Highlanders 
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fought an army three times their 
ie Once the plan for the 
night attack miscarried the High- 
landers should have withdrawn to 
the hills and glens they knew and 
carried on a guerrilla warfare. That 
was Murray’s plan, but by then his 
te| influence had vanished, and in the 
fighting he was merely the Com- 
mander of the right wing. Charles, 
still confident of victory, directed 
the battle himself with the help of 
his Irishmen. 

He never saw Murray again. 
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‘Jacobite General,’ the best and 
noblest the cause had had since 
Dundee, and Charles would not even 
receive him in Paris. Murray fre- 
quently asked for any charges against 
him to be properly formulated, but 
all he was allowed to hear were 
vague accusations, unsupported by 
any credible evidence. 

The letters Miss Tomasson has 
made public show a devoted husband 
and father, and one of the most faith- 
ful and misused followers ever pos- 
sessed by a House whose tragedy it 
was so often to destroy those who 
served it most loyally. 
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